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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - - - - - - President. 


Statement for the year Ending December 31, 1897. 
According to the Standard of the Insurance Dep’tm’t of the State of New York. 


INCOME. 


SE WOR NIN on. 5k ceccsdcacescalaseedssancene $42,693,201 99 
PN Ae WAT TIO a og oe ic dn icccdecccsccaciesaccsss 11,469,406 24 
$54,162,608 23 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Poiicy-holders for Claims by Death................ $13,279,630 66 
To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, etc.... 12,712,424 76 
Total Paid Policy-holders in 1897...............00:- $25,992,055 42 
ee I noo dk nocd cacwddsceceneccaneads 10,132,005 57 
$36,124,060 99 
ASSETS. 

Unitéd States Bonds and Other Securities............ $132,017,341 45 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage............. 69,423,937 31 
BiGGNs Cm FUGENE ONE BORER. o.oo oo occicccccccsossccese 12,880,308 00 
rs aca ha x Duar eae sees la wnaareles 21,618,454 88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies................+. 11,705,195 82 
Accrued Interests, Net Deferred Premiums, etc........ 6,141,200 20 
$253,786,437 66 

Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities.............. 218,278,243 07 
I Stsuitnntesnevccsccpacnore taeieniol $ 35,508,194 59 
Insurance and Annuities in Force.............0es e000. $936,634,496 63 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same 
to be correct; liabilities calculated by the Insurance Department. 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor. 
From the Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager. Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President. 
Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer. Emory McClintock, Actuary. 


A. B. FORBES & SON, - +: Mutual Life Building, 222 Sansome St., S. F. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF AN AMERICAN EMPEROR 


AN HISTORIC TRAGEDY 


By ARTHUR INKERSLEY 





CARLOTTA 


living at a beautiful castle named 

Miramar, near Trieste, a young, 
high-born, and highly accomplished 
couple. The husband was engaged in 
writing accounts of his extensive travels, 
and the wife in the study of the French, 
English, German, Italian, and Spanish 
languages, all of which she spoke with 
ease and fluency, and in kind ministra- 
tions to the sick and suffering poor 


S OME thirty-five years ago there was 
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MAXIMILIAN 


around them. The name of the husband 
was Maximilian, and of the wife, Car- 
lotta: they were devotedly attached to 
each other. 

Prince Ferdinand Maximilian, Arch- 
duke of Austria, second son of the Arch- 
duke Francis Charles, and brother of 
Ferdinand I. of Austria, was a Rear-Ad- 
miral in the Austrian Navy; a man of 
graceful and tall figure; of genial, though 
never familiar, bearing; a good linguist, 
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fond of natural science, and much inter- 
ested in scientific discoveries. As a 
youth he had never been inclined to folly 
or dissipation, but had devoted himself 
to study. He was very loyal to his 
friends, extraordinarily devoted to the 
Catholic Church, and a strong believer 
in imperialism. As commander-in-chief 
of the Imperial Austrian Navy he had 
improved the discipline of the service, 
and rendered the coast defenses more ef- 
ficient. After a visit to Egypt and Pales- 
tine, to gratify his taste for archaeology, 
he had been chosen, in 1857, Governor- 
General of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, a difficult position, in which he 
had conducted himself with great saga- 
city. While Governor-General he had 
married Princess Maria Charlotte Ame- 
lia, daughter of Leopold I. of Belgium, 
then a beautiful, graceful, and sweet- 
mannered girl of seventeen. 

Carlotta, as she is generally called, had 
been left motherless at ten years of age, 
and had been very quietly and carefully 
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brought up. The Belgian court was not 
a gay one, and she was a studious girl, 
serious, thoughtful, and even pensive. 
Always disinclined to fashionable amuse- 
ments, she lived a life of seclusion. When 
at sixteen years of age she began to at- 
tend court balls, she accepted no part- 
ners except those of royal birth. While 
quite young she attended meetings of the 
Ministers of her father’s court, and so 
gained an early insight into questions of 
domestic and foreign policy. Her man- 
ner was somewhat reserved, almost 
haughty, towards her equals, but to the 
poor she was ever kind, gentle, and sim- 
ple. The gardens of Miramar were al- 
ways open to the people, and Carlotta 
spent much time in visiting the poor, re- 
lieving the sick, and consoling the sor- 
rowful. 

In September, 1863, the quiet domes- 
tic life of the distinguished couple was 
interrupted by the arrival of a deputation 
of nine from the Mexican Assembly of 
Notables, who came to offer to Maximil- 
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ian the throne and title of Emperor of 
Mexico. Maximilian said that he could 
accept only on two conditions: first, that 
his election should be confirmed by the 
vote of the Mexican people, and second, 
that some of the great powers of Europe 
should undertake to make his throne se- 
cure. But Carlotta, womanlike, dazzled 
by the splendor of the crown, and as she 
afterwards wrote to her friend the Duch- 
ess of Aosta, exclaiming in her heart, “I 


and the port of Vera Cruz; also that the 
expenses of the French intervention, es- 
timated at two hundred and seventy mil- 
lions of francs, should be paid by Mex- 
ico. The consent of the Mexican people 
having been obtained, the crown was 
formally offered to Maximilian, and ac- 
cepted on April 10, 1864. 

Four days later, Maximilian and Car- 
lotta, accompanied by a brilliant retinue 
of Austrian, French, and Mexican offi- 
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am an Empress already! I am already 
an august Imperial Majesty!” urged 
Maximilian to renounce all claim to the 
succession to the Austrian throne, and 
accept the proffered honor. It was 
agreed that the foreign legion of eight 
thousand men should remain in Mexico 
for six years. 20d that France should be 
paid one chuusand francs for each man, 
and four hvsidred thousand francs for 
each fleet 0. transports between France 


cers, set out for their kingdom in the 
Austrian vessel, Novara, convoyed by 
twelve steamers. They visited Rome to 
secure the Pope’s blessing, and were 
welcomed at a series of elegant enter- 
tainments. 

On May 28, the Novara dropped an- 
chor in the harbor of Vera Cruz; a pro- 
clamation was made to the Mexican peo- 
ple, setting forth that Maximilian had 
come in obedience to their desire, that 
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he might insure to Mexico the blessings 
of peace, liberty, justice, and commerce. 
The prefect of Vera Cruz and several 
men of distinction welcomed them, and 
their journey from Vera Cruz to the cap- 
ital was a continuous ovation. At 
Puebla they were escorted to the cathe- 
dral, where a religious ceremony was 
held in their honor. Carlotta’s birthday 
occurring during their stay at Puebla, 
she presented seven thousand dollars of 
her own funds to the hospital of that 
city. On June 12 the imperial pair en- 
tered the ancient City of Mexico, and 
were received with the ringing of bells, 
the roar of artillery, and crowds of na- 
tives bearing palm-branches and flowers. 
At the cathedral, the noblest structure in 
America, they were met by the arch- 
bishops of Mexico and many of the 
clergy, and conducted to thrones to the 
music of the Te Deum. Afterwards the 
Emperor and Empress held a levee at 
the palace, at which orders and decora- 
tions were conferred upon many distin- 
guished Mexicans. 

At the outset of his new and difficult 
career, Maximilian used his undoubtedly 
great executive ability to good purpose, 
and succeeded in gathering round him- 
self many able and patriotic Mexicans. A 
cabinet council was chosen from the 
French and the Mexicans, and a procla- 
nagtion was issued promising that every 
citizen should have the protection of the 
laws, that there should be no compulsory 
military service, and that efforts would 
be made to revive trade and commerce. 
But the remote parts of the country be- 
ing still harassed by bands of roaming 
ruffians, remnants of the defeated Re- 
publican armies, Maximilian announced 
that all clemency for those found with 
arms in their hands was at an end. Un- 
fortunately there was added to the decree 
a clause ordering courts-martial to be 
held even on those who were fighting for 
republican principles, and under this 
clause generals Artiaga and Salazar, with 
four colonels, and scores of officers of 
good birth, were shot. 

General Forey had been at the head of 
the French army in Mexico; on his re- 
turn to France, he was made a marshal, 
and General Bazaine was sent out as 
commander-in-chief. Bazaine married a 
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Mexican lady, and was presented with a 
palace in the City of Mexico by Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta, who were his spon- 
sors at his wedding. In 1864 Bazaine 
was made a marshal of France; but the 
eminence proved too dizzy; the common 
soldier’s coarse, low, vulgar nature re- 
asserted itself, until, intoxicated with 
power, he proved a traitor to his Em- 
peror, the government that employed 
him, and his principles. He even enter- 
tained the design of subverting Maxi- 
milian, and becoming Emperor in his 
stead, to which end he offered to betray 
his trust to the present President of 
Mexico, Porfirio Diaz. 

Maximilian and Carlotta now ad- 
dressed themselves seriously to the task 
of consolidating their power and render- 
ing their position secure. A plan was 
devised by distinguished French finan- 
ciers, whereby in two years the finances 
of the country were placed upon a satis- 
factory footing; great internal improve- 
ments, such as roads, railways, and ca- 
nals,were constructed; education was en- 
couraged and schools were established. 
The capital was beautified, the Plaza and 
the Alameda being adorned with foun- 
tains, trees, and flowers; and large sums 
were expended in endowing charitable 
institutions. The laws of Mexico were 
revised by eminent lawyers, and codified 
on the model of the Napoleonic code. 

The beautiful castle of Chapultepec, in 
the environs of the City of Mexico, was 
decorated and fitted up as a residence for 
the Emperor and his wife; and here they 
lived an elegant yet simple life, full of ac- 
tivity and work. Carlotta had great in- 
tellectual capacity, and considerable ad- 
ministrative abilities; the Emperor. often 
consulted her in emergencies, and her 
courage sustained him in times of trial. 
Of an energetic nature, the Empress 
generally rose soon after six in the 
morning, rode on horseback and at- 
tended prayers before taking breakfast; 
after that meal she visited hospitals 
schools, and the cottages of the poor; at 
3:30 she joined the Emperor and _ his 
guests at dinner. After a walk under the 


shade of the glorious old cypresses of 
Chapultepec, she went to the library, 
where she read the European and Amer- 
journals, 


ican observing particularly 
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what was said of the Emperor and Mex- 
ico and marking important paragraphs. 
Sometimes she painted or sketched. 

Sut, though the greater part of Mex- 
icO was now in a fair condition of order 
and tranquillity, and the majority of the 
people were at least acquiescent under 
Maximilian’s rule, the inhabitants of the 
distant province of Yucatan did not yield 
willingly to the supremacy of a foreigner 
and the establishment of an Empire. To 
win them over to the cause of imperial- 
ism, Carlotta courageously undertook, 
with a few attendants, a mission to Yuca- 
tan. Her grace, charm, tact, and ele- 
gance, won all hearts; she gained the 
confidence of rich and poor, and received 
the most flattering attentions. 

As a measure of conciliation, the fam- 
ily of Iturbide, the first Emperor of 
Mexico, known as Augustin I., was 
permitted to return to Mexico, and their 
extensive estates in Sonora and Lower 
California were restored to them. One 
of Iturbide’s grandsons, also named Au- 
gustin, born in Washington in 1863, was 
adopted as heir to the Mexican throne. 

In May, 1864, Maximilian announced 
his accession to the throne to the great 
powers of the world, which recognized 
the Empire, and sent ambassadors and 
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ministers to the City of Mexico. The 
United States took no notice of Maxi- 
milian’s communication, and not long 
afterwards formally condemned the es- 
tablishment of the Empire. But, the 
Civil War not yet being ended, nothing 
further was done then; as soon as the 
war was over, the United States acted 
more openly, and asserted its displeasure 
at the establishment, by foreign force, of 
an imperial government on American 
soil, saying that it recognized only the 
old government of Mexico—the Re- 
public. 

Juarez and the Liberals had never 
been entirely crushed, though they had 
been driven northward as far as Chihua- 
hua. In July, 1865, the Austrian troops 
were defeated at Monterey, and the port 
of Matamoras was captured by the Lib- 
erals, the French and Austrians retreat- 
ing southward to the Valley of Mexico. 
Sheridan was ordered by General Grant 
to bring Texas into the Union, and in 
accordance with his instructions, opened 
communications with Juarez, stopped 
Confederate soldiers from crossing into 
Mexico to join the Imperialists, prohib- 
ited the transportation of arms and sup- 
plies, but himself secretly furnished them 
to the Liberals. 
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The Empress Carlotta, observing all 
this, clearly perceived that force alone 
could maintain the imperial government, 
and that there were two sources from 
which it might be forthcoming — Louis 
Napoleon and the Austrian government. 
Accordingly, in July, 1866, accompanied 
by a minister of state, two chamberlains, 
a lady of honor, and a physician, she 
started out for Europe. At Paris, after 
many heart-breaking delays, she gained 
an interview with Napoleon III., and en- 
treated him to save the Empire. But the 
French Emperor could neither send 
more troops to Mexico, nor even refrain 
from withdrawing the French soldiers 
already there; to all Carlotta’s tears and 
entreaties he turned a deaf ear. The poor 
Empress could not ask her father for aid, 
for he was dead; and Austria, to the 
throne of which her husband had re- 
nounced his right of succession, did not 
feel warmly towards him. So Carlotta 
turned to Rome, to the head of the Cath- 
olic Church. But high as was the Pope’s 
spiritual authority, he had no temporal 
power; the venerable prelate could not 
help pitying a sorrow-laden and faithful 
daughter of the Church, but though he 
received her with great ceremony and 
consideration, he was powerless to help 
her. Carlotta was beginning to break 
down under the terrible strain; signs that 
her reason was failing showed them- 
selves; she became possessed ‘of the idea 
that Napoleon had induced certain mem- 
bers of her suite to poison her, and be- 
sought the Mexican Minister to have the 
suspected persons arrested. She became 
afraid to eat or drink the food at her ho- 
tel, and sent out a servant to buy eggs, 
which were cooked in her own room. 
The idea of poison was suggested to her 
mind by certain warnings she had re- 
ceived before leaving Mexico, and there 
was in that country a report that Carlotta 
had eaten fruit into which the poisonous 
juice of the milk-tree had been dropped. 
Carlotta’s mind became so much disor- 
dered that her younger brother, the 
Duke of Flanders, came to Rome and 
took her with him to Miramar, where 
she received the best medical attention. 
The Queen of Belgium, bringing with 
her an eminent physician, came to Mira- 
mar, and took Carlotta to the palace of 
Tervneren in Belgium. 
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Maximilian was left alone to face the 
dangers gathering round him. As early 
as March, 1866, Baron- Saillard, the 
French envoy, had informed him that 
the French troops were to be withdrawn 
from Mexico. As the order began to 
take effect, Juarez, the Republican 
leader, ventured down from El Paso, on 
the frontier of the United States, where 
he had maintained a simulacrum of gov- 
ernment, to Chihuahua. Maximilian be- 
gan to organize a Mexican National 
army, permission to join it being given 
to any Austrian or French officers or 
men who might choose to remain be- 
hind. Nearly eight thousand men de- 
cided to do so, and many Confederate 
officers, attracted by offers of high pay, 
rank, and title, joined them. But it was 
on the Clerical party that Maximilian 
chiefly relied, though that party had 
been bitterly disappointed that Maximil- 
ian had not at once, and without ques- 
tion, restored their estates and revenues, 
confiscated by Juarez. 

In October Maximilian’s anxieties as 
to his own fate and his sorrow at Car- 
lotta’s pitiable plight, prostrated him 
with fever; on becoming partly conva- 
lescent, he went to the lovely little city of 
Orizaba, where Miramon, an ex-Presi- 
dent of Mexico, and General Marquez, a 
typical Spanish-American adventurer 
and revolutionist, joined him. Bazaine 
urged him to abdicate, and the Austrian 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, offered to re- 
store the right of succession to the Aus- 
trian throne which Maximilian had re- 
nounced; yet, despite all this, and his 
yearning to rejoin Carlotta, he resolved 
to stay in Mexico and fight it out. Ata 
conference held at Orizaba in November 
it was decided to summon a congress of 
notables to the capital to determine 
whether the empire should be maintained 
or not. Members of all classes gave 
pledges of support and loyalty, the mer- 
chants contributing twenty-five millions 
of dollars, and promising an annual sub- 
sidy of ten millions more. The Clerical 
party, seeing that its sole chance of sav- 
ing anything was in Maximilian, came to 
his support, and contributed largely to 
his cause. 

Orders were issued to the imperial 
troops to concentrate at the capital, 
whither Maximilian returned on January 
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5, 1867, Miramon having already taken 
the field. The Liberal forces at once oc- 
cupied the posts evacuated by the 
French, and began to plunder, murder, 
and assassinate the Imperialists after the 
good old-fashioned way of Spanish- 
American “patriots.”” Marshal Bazaine, 
furious that the Emperor had not ac- 
cepted his suggestion of abdication, is- 
sued an order, that if French soldiers 
who had enlisted in Maximilian’s service 
would rejoin the French army and evac- 
uate Mexico, they should receive the 
same rank and pay as before. Thou- 
sands accepted this offer, and deserted 
the Emperor. Many of the Austrians 
also left for Europe. Nor was this all. 
The Liberal forces, under Escobedo, de- 
feated Miramon at San Jacinto, and Pu- 
ebla was captured by Porfirio Diaz, now 
President of the United States of Mex- 
ico. 

Though the City of Mexico, as leav- 
ing a line of retreat open to Vera Cruz, 
was a better point at which to make a 
stand, Marquez persuaded Maximilian 
to permit him, with five thousand troops, 
to leave the capital, and go to Quere- 
taro, to which city Miramon and Mejia 
had been driven. When the imperial 
soldiers reached Queretaro on February 
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22d, the Emperor found that he had only 
nine thousand men in all, while General 
Escobedo had forty thousand. The Lib- 
erals laid siege to Queretaro, the inhab- 
itants of which suffered great distress. 
Maximilian’s behavior won the hearts of 
all; he gave up his own headquarters to 
be used as a hospital, and contented him- 
self with a single room and the rations 
of an ordinary soldier; he frequently vis- 
ited and encouraged the wounded. 
Though he ran the utmost personal risk, 
his perfect courage showed his noble 
blood and breeding. 

On the tenth of April, the third anni- 
versary of his acceptance of the crown 
of Mexico, Maximilian issued an address 
to the citizens of Queretaro. The situa- 
tion becoming daily more untenable, 
it was decided on the sixty-seventh day 
of the siege that the army should make 
a sortie at midnight, and cut its way 
through the Liberal lines. This was the 
best thing that could have been done, 
but unfortunately, false news induced 
them to defer the attempt, and opened 
the door to treachery. Miguel Lopez, 
commander of the Imperial Guard, col- 
onel of the Empress’s regiment, and in 
charge of the convent of La Cruz, the 
key of Queretaro, opened negotiations 
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with the enemy, and agreed to sell his 
Emperor and benefactor for two thou- 
sand ounces of gold. On the night of 
May 14th he removed the Emperor’s 
bodyguard from the convent, and intro- 
duced Liberal soldiers. On the morning 
of the 15th, he roused Prince Salm-Salm, 
the Emperor’s trusted friend, with the 
news that the enemy was in possession of 
the Cruz. The Emperor received the 
news with perfect coolness, and left the 
convent in company with Salm-Salm and 
three or four others. On their way they 
passed a group of the enemy, from which 
Lopez stepped forth, and saluted the 
Emperor, saying to his companions: 
“Let them pass; they are civilians.” 

The Emperor and his little band ral- 
lied at the top of a hill outside Quere- 
taro, the Cerro de las Campanas, or Hill 
of the Bells, so called probably from the 
bells worn by the sheep and goats that 
browse on the hillside. They were soon 
overpowered, Miramon being wounded 
and taken prisoner before he succeeded 
in joining the Emperor. A flag of truce 
was sent out, and the Emperor and his 
officers were conducted to the headquar- 
ters of Escobedo, the Liberal general, 
who assured them that they would be 
treated as prisoners of war. They were 
taken to the convent of the Capuchinas, 
and carefully guarded. The Imperial 
troops were disarmed, and the officers 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 
Maximilian was supplied during his im- 
prisonment with food by Senor Rubio, a 
leading manufacturer of Queretaro, but 
he suffered much from dysentery, and 
consumed little but fruit and wine. His 
own physician, also a prisoner, was in at- 
tendance upon him. 

When the news of the Emperor’s cap- 
ture first reached the seat of government 
at San Luis, an order was issued for the 
immediate execution of Maximilian and 
certain of his officers. But the Princess 
Salm-Salm, at great personal risk, vis- 
ited Diaz, who was besieging the City of 
Mexico, and offered to surrender the city 
if Maximilian’s life was spared, and the 
foreign troops permitted to leave the 
country. The Princess was fired upon, 
and nearly lost her life. At last she was 


ordered to leave Mexico, but instead of 
doing sd, she journeyed to San Luis Po- 
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tosi to see Juarez, who treated her with 
great courtesy, but could not be per- 
suaded to do more than concede a trial 
instead of instant execution. 

Maximilian then offered to abdicate 
the. Mexican throne, never to take part 
again in Mexican politics, and to surren- 
der all arms, on being guaranteed a safe 
passage to Vera. Cruz. This overture 
being disregarded, a plan of escape to 
Vera Cruz was proposed and arranged 
by Prince Salm-Salm, but Maximilian, 
by his unfortunate vacillation on the 
night of June 2d, lost this last chance of 
escape. On the 8th of June the trial 
began in the Iturbide theater before a 
crowded audience. Maximilian’s gener- 
als, Mejia and Miramon, were at the 
trial, but the Emperor himself was ab- 
sent; the cause of the Imperialists was 
eloquently pleaded by four eminent 
Mexican lawyers, who urged humanity 
and moderation in the hour of victory. 
In spite of all their appeals, an adverse 
decision was quickly rendered, and the 
prisoners were sentenced to be shot on 
the 16th. The Princess Salm-Salm was 
untiring in her efforts to secure a modi- 
fication of the sentence, but a reprieve 
of three days was all that could be ob- 
tained. The Liberal leaders felt that all 
power for harmful interference in Mexi- 
can affairs must be cut off by the death 
of the Emperor. 

Maximilian, Mejia, and Miramon. 
spent their last night in company, the 
Emperor writing letters to Juarez, to the 
Emperor of Austria, to Carlotta, to his 
mother, and to his advocates. The let- 
ters, and also his will, in which many of 
his officers and servants were remem- 
bered, and legacies left to the families of 
Mejia and Miramon, were delivered to 
Father Soria. At four A. M. on the 19th 
mass was celebrated, and the last sacra- 
ments were administered ; at six the com- 
mander of the guard entered and an- 
nounced the order of the Government 
that the sentence should be carried out. 
Maximilian and his two friends were 
taken in three carriages to the scene of 
their surrender — the Cerro de las Cam- 
panas. A squadron of lancers led the 
way, and four thousand soldiers escorted 
the prisoners. The soldiers were then 
drawn up on three sides of a hollow 





























MAXIMILIAN’S PRISON AT QUERETARO 


square, to the fourth and open side of 
which the three walked. Maximilian 
and Miramon each spoke a few words, 
but Mejia was stolidly silent. The firing 
party consisted of three squads of seven 
men and one officer each. Maximilian 
yielded the place of honor to Miramon, 
and gave a gold piece to each soldier, 
begging him to aim at his heart; he was 
particularly anxious not to have his face 
injured, and directions were given to the 
soldiers to fire low. The men were so 
afraid of wounding the Emperor’s face 
that of the seven bullets three entered the 
breast, three the abdomen, and one the 
groin; consequently, Maximilian did not 
die instantly and it was necessary to de- 
liver the coup de grace in the heart. It 
was afterwards found that Maximilian, 
to prevent the blood from soiling his uni- 
form, had folded eight handkerchiefs 
over his breast. 

The whole population of Queretaro 
went into mourning, and abstained from 
entertainments for some days. The spots 
where the three brave men fell were 
marked by three black crosses, which are 
now replaced by simple stone monu- 
ments, surrounded by a railing. The 
body of Maximilian, at the urgent re- 
quest of Emperor Francis Joseph, was 
conveyed to Europe in November in the 
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Austrian warship Novara, which had 
brought Maximilian and Carlotta from 
Europe to Mexico. In his last hours 
Maximilian believed Carlotta to be al- 
ready dead, Mejia having so informed 
him from an idea that he would die easier 
if he thought that his beloved wife was 
released from her sufferings. 

When Carlotta was cautiously in- 
formed of her husband’s death, she was 
overwhelmed with grief. The insanity 
which attacked her at Rome in October, 
1866, had partly passed away, but, after 
several relapses, her reason again be- 
came clouded in 1869, apparently beyond 
the possibility of recovery. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, she is still 
alive and under medical care in Brussels. 

It will be well to devote a little space 
to a consideration of the character of 
Maximilian, and of the causes that led 
to the failure of the attempt to establish 
an Empire in Mexico. Personally, Maxi- 
milian was a most estimable man; he 
had excellent abilities, high attainments, 
and an elevated character. Of quiet tem- 
perament and studious tastes, he had 
never been fond of the ordinary gayeties 
and dissipations of rich young men. He 
spoke several languages fluently, and 
had not only traveled extensively, but 
also observantly. He was of a thought- 
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ful and reflective turn of mind, and 
though brother of an Emperor, had 
given considerable offense by the liberal- 
ity of his views. His manners were frank, 
polished, and agreeable. His relations 
with his personal associates were marked 
by kindness and consideration, and his 
behavior during the siege of Queretaro 
and after his capture showed him to be 
possessed of high courage and resigna- 
tion. Almost in his dying moments he 
commended the widow of his faithful 
comrade, General Miramon, to the pro- 
tection of Carlotta, who conferred a pen- 
sion upon her. 

Yet, with all these good qualities, 
Maximilian was entirely unfit for the 
circumstances in which he was placed. 
The faults of his character were vacilla- 
tion, irresolution, and vanity. Though 
in Austria he had incurred odium for his 
liberalism, he went to Mexico at the call 
of the Conservative party; on accepting 
the Mexican crown he renounced all 
claim to the Austrian throne; yet, later, 
when he felt his position in Mexico un- 
tenable, he consulted lawyers as to the 
possibility of repudiating his renuncia- 
tion of the rights of succession to the 
throne of Austria. He was variable, too, 
and capricious in his treatment of men; 
and unsound in his judgment of them. 
After banishing Miramon, he took him 
into favor again, and following his ad- 
vice, made the fatal journey from Ori- 
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zaba to Queretaro. At Queretaro he set 
Miramon aside, and placed his confi- 
dence in Marquez and Lopez; no one 
trusted the former, and the latter be- 
trayed his master for gold. Maximilian 
employed Marquez in the highly impor- 
tant and confidential task of bringing 
provisions and reinforcements from the 
City of Mexico to the beleaguered 
Queretaro. Marquez entirely failed to 
carry out his instructions, turned aside 
to attack Diaz at Puebla, was beaten, 
then abandoned all his artillery, and fled 
to the City of Mexico without making 
any further effort in his master’s behalf. 
So much for Maximilian’s faulty judg- 
ment of men. His vanity is shown by the 
extreme anxiety he manifested that his 
face should not be disfigured by a 
wound, giving as his reason, that his 
mother would not recognize him when 
his body was taken to Europe. 

The intervention of the French in 
Mexico was an attempt by a foreign 
sovereign to impose a foreign ruler upon 
the Mexican people, and would have 
seemed absurd had Mexico not been in a 
miserable state of internal disorder. 
Though Maximilian had said, when the 
throne of Mexico was first offered to 
him, that he could not accept it, unless 
his election were confirmed by a vote of 
the Mexican people, he did not really 
come at the general desire of the nation, 
or even at the invitation of a large body 
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of citizens fighting to gain ends generally 
wished for. He relied on foreign troops, 
and when he was deserted by his foreign 
supporters, was utterly unable to main- 
tain his position. His stipulation that the 
French should remain four years in 
Mexico showed that he felt that he had 
not the support of the people, or even of 
the larger part of them. 

As soon as the government of the 
United States had leisure to turn its at- 
tention to the events taking place in 
Mexico it made its opposition to the es- 
tablishment of imperialism there so 
strong that Napoleon was alarmed, and 
withdrew the French troops. Then the 
idea of abdication entered Maximilian’s 
mind, but several considerations in- 
fluenced him against this; his unwilling- 
ness to desert those who had supported 
his cause, his fondness for admiration 
and empire, his disinclination to return 
to Europe as a dethroned sovereign, and 
the unpleasant relations existing’ be- 
tween himself and his brother, the Em- 
peror of Austria. The Empress Car- 
lotta, too, was strongly in favor of not 
yielding, and Maximilian allowed her to 
overpersuade him against taking this 
wise course. When, on September 28, 
1866, Maximilian received the news that 
Carlotta had entirely failed to induce 
Napoleon to refrain from withdrawing 
the French troops from Mexico, then he 
certainly ought to have abdicated and re- 
turned to Europe. But his unfortunate 
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vacillation proved fatal: though he felt 
that he ought to go, he kept putting off 
the moment of his departure. At Ori- 
zaba he two or three times ordered trains 
to Vera Cruz, and wrote a farewell let- 
ter to Marquez, thanking him for his 
loyalty, and saying that he was about to 
leave Mexico. Yet he lingered. 
Perhaps the most unfortunate of all 
the acts of Maximilian was his signing 
the decree of October 2, 1865, proclaim- 
ing that the Republic was dead, and that 
all Republicans found with arms in their 
hands would be regarded as criminals 
and highway robbers, tried by court- 
martial, and if found guilty shot within 
twenty-four hours. Though the decree 
was drawn up by Bazaine and approved 
by Carlotta, Maximilian committed a 
fatal error when he signed it. It was 
this decree which made Juarez so obdu- 
rate to all entreaties for Maximilian’s life. 
The Queen of England formed a very 
just estimate of the character of Maxi- 
milian, (who, while quite a young man, 
paid a visit to Buckingham Palace) when 
she spoke of him as “kind, clever, and 
pleasant,” and “with the exception of his 
mouth and chin, good-looking.” The 
lack of force detected by the Queen un- 
fitted Maximilian to cope with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers into which his am- 
bition led him; the men who win em- 
pires are made of sterner stuff; they are 
not exactly good men, or embarrassed 
by scruples, but they are at least strong. 
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many events of importance in 

Asia and the Pacific Ocean which 
are destined to have a far-reaching ef- 
fect upon the relations of the Orient with 
the United States and more directly with 
the people of California. 
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? ‘*HE past few years have witnessed 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Among these are the war between 
Japan and China; the acquisition by the 
United States of the Hawaiian group; 
the American, occupation of the Philip- 
pines, and the encroachments upon 
China by the leading powers of Europe. 
Aside from these accomplished facts 


























many great enterprises are projected and 
nearing consummation which will bear 
directly in the same direction. The 
trans-continental railroad which the 
Russian government is pushing to com- 
pletion will alter the trade currents of the 
world. The Nicaragua Canal now seems 
certain of early realization. A gigantic 
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minent. 


The month of January of the 
coming year-will see the arrival in San 
Francisco of the pioneer steamer of the 


Toyo Kisen Kwaisha, or Oriental 
Steamship Company, which will, from 
that time forward, put on a line of mag- 
nificent new boats to run between Japan, 
China, and America, in conjunction with 


— 








THE UNARMORED CRUISER CHITOSE 


Building for H. I. Japanese Majesty at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco 


cable system which will unite San Fran- 
cisco with the islands of the Pacific, 
Australia, Japan, and China, is already 
projected and is equally certain to de- 
velop into a fact of the near future. 
Private enterprise is awake, and firms 
and individuals on both sides of the 
ocean are preparing to take advantage of 
the new trade conditions which seem im- 


the vessels of the Pacific Mail and the 
Occidental and Oriental steamship com- 
panies. ; 

The Nippon Yusen Kwaisha, another 
powerful Japanese company, has already 
established a line from Seattle to the 
Orient, and is believed to be doing a 
profitable business. 

There are indications also of the in- 
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NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR SHOZO SAKURAI 
In charge of Construction of the Cruiser Chitose 


auguration of a trans-Pacific line of 
steamers direct from the port of San 
Diego, and designed to operate in con- 
junction with the Santa Fe railroad sys- 
tem. 

One does not have to be profoundly 
versed in statescraft to perceive that the 
changed and changing conditions, both 
political and industrial, which are taking 
place among the nations of the Pacific 
are certain to bring about new and im- 
portant relations between the people of 
those countries. 

Japan, which is at once the oldest and 
the youngest among the powers of the 
earth, is endeavoring, in the face of many 
obstacles, so to adjust herself to the new 
conditions which confront her as to pre- 
serve her own vital interests, and at the 
same time, command the respect and 
friendship of other nations. She has 
been launched by the irresistible course 
of events upon a career from which there 
is no turning back if she is to live among 
the nations. She must have trade and 
occupation for her people. She must 
have a sound financial system and the 
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opportunity and the facilities for de- 
veloping her own resources. The one 
purpose of her Government is the hap- 
piness and well-being of her own people. 
She seeks no conquests except along the 
lines of peace and industry. The moral, 
intellectual, and material betterment of 
her people is the high purpose sought. 
To accomplish this without injustice to 
others or friction with the people of 
friendly nations with whom she _ is 
brought into contact is the aim of her 
government and her wisest men. 

The feeling of friendliness among the 
Japanese for America and the American 
people is deep-rooted and sincere. It is 
a natural result of that helpful and fair- 
minded policy which has ever been pur- 
sued by the United States towards Japan 
since her emergence from the isolation 
of the past down to the present time. 

Japan is today sincerely desirous of re- 
taining the regard, the respect and good 
will of the American people and she 
would not deliberately pursue any line of 
policy which would tend to forfeit such 
regard, unless the alternative involved 
some sacrifice of national honor or vital 
interest. It is with a view to bring about 
a better general understanding and to 
explain some things which have, un- 
fortunately, been misrepresented to the 
American public, that I venture in this 
manner, briefly to review certain facts 
which bear upon the relations of the 
Japanese and American people. 

It has been alleged in certain quarters 
that a grave danger threatens the people 
of the Pacific Coast from an influx of 
cheap Japanese labor and the produsts 
of such labor manufactured in Japan. 
There has been much talk of industrial 
competition which was destined to pau- 
perize the laboring classes of California 
and destroy the capital invested in many 
industries. The writer has a scrap-book 
before him filled with clippings taken 
from San Francisco journals during the 
past four years in which serious things 
are predicted as the result of Japanese 
competition. The public is assured that 
the Japanese are now prepared to manu- 
facture bicycles as good as the best 
American standards, which they can 
place on the market for $12.00 apiece 
They are told that watches can be man- 
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ufactured so cheaply in Japan that they 
will sell for 50 cents apiece in America. 
They are assured that buttons can be 
turned out by the car-load in Japan at 
prices which will destroy the American 
industry. So little foundation has existed 
for these statements,— as may be read- 
ily learned by any one who will take the 
trouble to examine the official reports of 
trade,— that one is tempted to conclude 
that they were instigated for political ef- 
fect or with the direct purpose of creat- 
ing a hostile feeling towards Japanese in 
the minds of laboring men. 

This is greatly to be deplored; for, 
whatever the future may bring about, 
the fact exists today that Japan exports 
nothing to the United States which ma- 
terially affects any great American in- 
dustry. The bulk of her exports to the 
United States are made up of raw silk, 
tea, and rice. The first two come into 
competition with no American industry 
and the latter does not come in sufficient 
quantities to affect the market price. Yet 
tea and rice both pay a duty under ex- 
isting tariff laws. The only possible ex- 
ception among Japanese exports, prior 
to the enactment of the Dingley Bill, was 
the item of floor matting. And even this 
did not compete directly with any Amer- 
ican industry, but only affected indi- 
rectly the manufactures of the cheaper 
grades of carpets. The duty now placed 
on mattings removes that also from the 
list of dangerous competitors. 

The fact exists that Japan manufac- 
tures nothing today which she can place 
with a profit on the American market in 
sufficient quantities to constitute an im- 
portant factor of exchange. Whenever 
she does so, thereby endangering some 
American industry, the remedy is in the 
hands of the American people them- 
selves, who, under their tariff system, 
can shut out foreign competition. 

The dangers, therefore, to America 
from Japanese industrial competition do 
not seem to exist, nor is there occasion 
for serious future apprehension. 

Aside from the protection to American 
industry from its tariff system, the 
changing conditions in Japan are to be 
considered. As. the industries of that 
empire enlarge and the demand for 
skilled labor grows, the price of labor 
VL. XXXI"~27 
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goes up. In every department of indus- 
trial Japan wages are advancing, and 
with the growth of Western manners 
and conditions, the cost of living is in- 
creasing. While it is probable that the 
wages of labor in Japan will, for many 
years, remain lower than corresponding 
wages in the United States, it does not 
follow that present conditions in Japan 
are fixed. Like everything else in Japan 
they must shift to meet shifting condi- 
tions, and in this natural process of ad- 
justment the American laborer, who now 
fears Japanese competition, will find a 
measure of protection. 

However desirous the Japanese people 
may be to extend their trade and find 
new markets for. their products, these 
are conditions which they must recog- 
nize. In calmly looking over the field 
as it lies between them and America, 
they see no reason why the Americans 
should fear them. This being so, they 
say: “Why quarrel about it? What is 
the necessity for so much newspaper 
misrepresentation which simply stirs up 
ill-feeling and leads to mutual distrust ?” 
I trust that I may not be thought rude, if 
in answering this question, I intimate 
that unworthy motives may be too often 
behind the attacks upon things Japanese. 
The demagogue and the vote-seeker are 
abroad in the land, and like these classes 
in my own country, their principal capi- 
tal is made up of misrepresentation and 
appeal to prejudice. In posing as the 
friend of the laboring man the dema- 
gogue of California has often found it 
convenient and profitable to attack the 
Asiatic— to magnify his faults and vices, 
and scrupulously to conceal such virtues 
as he may possess. 

Without desiring to make argument 
upon this unpleasant subject but more 
particularly to set forth the facts as they 
concern the Japanese in California, I in- 
vite attention to the following approxi- 
mate figures, compiled by the Japanese 
Consulate during the past year: — 
NUMBER OF os am IN CALIFOR- 


In San Francisco and vicinity.......... 1,800 
Pee NNDB Co cwricd cee rests taniacdae se go 
EP WR SRSOOVIIO 5 sisi 0s. css 05 6erdeie esa 290 


Bl I OU 05.36 Ddaoiad ae te es elke 10 
In San Jose 
In Sacramento 
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ORE EPS Pee 350 
NR eo iiocc.c kuecnwemeonenesesue ae 100 
ed So eho mae ekg 40 
CT ire eer ane ee 15 
hos i pw ed Sasha ae hate Sieieeeae ate 1,000 
eT NN esate Com taas aces warmers 300 
food's a cg cared wae eae 25 
In San Bernardino and vicinity......... 50 
In various parts of the State............ 200 

Total 5,200 


The above figures were taken at the 
harvest season and are subject to fre- 
quent changes, as the laborers do not 
stay permanently in the same locality, 
but move from place to place in search 
of work. In winter a great many of them 
make their residence in San Francisco. 

By occupation the total of 5,200 may 
be classified as follows: — 


EE Pee POO C eee eee ROT 3.365 
NTE GOTURINS 65 6c. 656 oe dee viecvnns 1,000 
IS al faa sial Sarasa cena aan a Siar e ar eee acorns 443 
IN cots cia na odgeGakaceceecures 182 
I 5 og a uarkare «0d marcoeeniae oud 

TEE adcincvee cad cecaenenaandaciade 150 


The so-called “school-boys” who sup- 
port themselves by working part of the 
time as domestic servants, while pursu- 
ing their studies in this country, are in- 
cluded in the above classification as “do- 
mestic servants.” In reality they are 
students who have already finished their 
common school education in their own 
language. 

Among trade, mercantile, and profes- 
sional classes the following specialists 
were found: — 


ee | ee ee er ere 42 
PPSICIANS ANG SUTHCONS 2.6.0 cc cccccccsses 10 
ar at asGu Sanu eaaniudiaescmee 5 
ova di naa a dena oe a cnc eka ten I 
Keepers of fancy goods stores............. 20 
Keepers of bamboo-ware stores .......... 15 
MAGGOTS GE WUFEORIES 65 occ ccccscscccsenss 5 
Keepers of boarding-houses............... 50 
Keepers of sailor boarding-houses........ 3 
Keepers of employment offices ............ 7 
Keepers of bath-houses...............0-- 6 
I Ol MEINE occ viscceciesscescces @ 
er oer r rere rere 5 
EE de ikwAdeme ia ead eed sucks baw we eclene 6 
DIS, (nd connd cc hanwaaccacsacvadans 2 
IS 6c dcacge wadgiahe <n6s meaner ass 30 
head iG ahaa eee ke eh SKRR RRR ERR 4 
a ee a as, a craig gary 2 
I NN inc caseccwsmnceesasion I 
I COG oo ac ccvceecaedassnens 25 
PP OREO E COCO CC CO CTC E ET 2 
et SONG ONNONS bn ck cciscsnscsecencsen 2 
EE eT COT CORD P OTE 3 
i soe acs Caddae patageied eae 9 


CEN dee rriecud cas Kdesiatnsenet eqns 14 
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NNN Io i555 sc rece Dred Lance Neaiee 4 
WUmONe GENS in bids oc ccc cocensaeestaiess 2 
I eee dod ates uid ch eres ee 9 
POET Te EEE OTR I 
MEOH MHGEUMEIONS. 6 i..6s oc ccccs vce stesss I 
ET I eae 50 
SUNN oor ed d's avara. deers aa oscrate aaee ee 30 
NES 6c os anne ad GaeeinelsclteneeloneeGs 6 
Total 377 

RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 

BM  PUMMINOD 6 oie cadaadesees nsndecs 5 
I, oho oo onan (ie acl ates ole oor I 
ON ol. od ely aiute pie pet aleuaeneoraena. iia I 
Be NEI a o.s'e6: dokd am caeeivncweduwans I 
MINI oo. 5. vente debe a ashi Caceee neces I 
Be INO Soi cenints ares Oenixsnnaie reanoee mine I 
INU Si oc oisererasi-cigie. bea SAS eS ea anaes I 
ON OE Pict ore care rene more I 
DA TN FEMOIOS. 5 Sov isanenciede ncecccascees I 
EIS hid) Sods ean nsune ness. coaeun I 


The aggregate membership of the 
fourteen religious establishments men- 
tioned is about six hundred. 

It will be noticed that the number of 
laborers found in the State is but 3,365, 
or, including the 1,000 domestic servants, 
the total would be 4,365, or less than 
the one fourth part of one per cent of 
the entire population of the State. It is 
for the intelligent laboring man to say 
what danger to his interests may be dis- 
cerned in these figures—in a great 
commonwealth like that of California, 
where the fruit crops lie rotting on the 
ground for lack of hands to gather them, 
and the natural resources of the forests, 
mines, and plains, have hardly as yet 
been touched by the finger of industry. 

Aside from any desire to plead the 
cause of my countrymen, I am impressed 
with the fact that the one great need of 
California is labor. She wants it every- 
where, and for many years to come the 
laborer here will be worthy of his hire. 
My observations have further led me to 
the conclusion that the Japanese labor- 
ers employed on this coast are mostly 
engaged in occupations which white 
laborers do not care to follow. I have 
been told repeatedly by well-informed 
citizens who ought to know, that it would 
be an impossibility to harvest the fruit 
crops of California but for the depend- 
ence of the orchardists upon Asiatic 
labor. With regard to the one thousand 
or so “school boys” who are employed 
part of their time as domestic servants, I 
have yet to learn that their presence in 
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California displaces white labor or has 
resulted in any reduction of pay for that 
class of work. I know that the contrary 
is persistently alleged in certain quarters, 
but the object of the present inquiry is to 
learn simply the dispassionate facts. My 
own observation is that there is a con- 
stant demand in Calilornia for good 
household servants and that the difficulty 
in procuring them is one of the perplex- 
ities of the American housewife. It ap- 
pears, furthermore, that young Ameri- 
can women do not, as a rule, care to en- 
gage in this kind of labor, preferring 
such employment as may be found in 
factories, stores, and offices. A field has 
thus been left open for this kind of ser- 
vice which the Japanese have, to some 
extent, felt at liberty to occupy. Neither 
their numbers nor their services have, 
however, been of a character to depress 
the wages of domestic servants, as any- 
one may easily demonstrate for himself 
who starts out to find help of this char- 
acter. 

3ut whatever the facts may be, there 
is another phase of the subject to which 
I am more particularly desirous of di- 
recting attention. Although Japanese 
laborers have a clear legal right to enter 
this country under the provision of ex- 
isting treaties between the two nations, 
there is no desire on the part of Japan 
to force her laborers where they are not 
wanted or to permit their presence to be- 
come a menace to such good relations as 
might otherwise exist. Japan regards 
the good-will of the American people as 
of far greater moment to her than the 
transient employment of a few thousand 
laborers. 

The matter of emigration she holds 
well in hand and keeps under strict con- 
trol. No emigrant can leave Japan with- 
out government authority and the gov- 
ernment reserves and sometimes exer- 
cises the right to suspend or prohibit the 
further emigration of its laboring classes. 

While the good faith of the Japanese 
Government in the matter of contract 
laborers, has not at any time been ques- 
tioned by officials of the United States 
Government, there have been some un- 
fortunate misunderstandings growing 
out of the workings of the Japanese emi- 


gration system, which it is hoped, will 
not again arise. 

As already stated the matter of emi- 
gration is held strictly subject to govern- 
ment control. The term mn, under 
Japanese law, designates a person or per- 
sons who emigrate to foreign countries 
for the purpose of labor. No imin is al- 
lowed to emigrate without permission of 
the executive authorities, which permis- 
sion may be obtained either by direct ap- 
plication or through the intervention of 
privately organized emigration com- 
panies known as /min Zoriatsukainin, 
In both cases a guarantee or bond is re- 
quired which is designed directly to pro- 
tect the emigrant and indirectly shield 
the government from farticipation in 
any illegal act. Japan is not only de- 
sirous of scrupulously living up to her 
treaty obligations, but she is equally so- 
licitious that no encouragement should 
be given to any act on the part of her 
citizens which is designed to defeat or 
evade the laws of those countries with 
which her people have intercourse. 

The /min Toriatsukainin, are com- 
pelled by rigid regulations to act within 
the law. In the case of emigrants for the 
United States they may make provision 
for the transportation of the laborer to 
place of destination; may guarantee his 
safe return; may procure his passport; 
may agree to assist him in case of sick- 
ness or other distress, and may do other 
little things necessary for his safety and 
protection, charging a reasonable fee for 
the same. They may not, however, enter 
into contract with him to provide him 
with work at any place within American 
territory. It is because agreements of 
this nature have been mistaken for labor 
contracts, in contravention of the laws of 
the United States, that laborers have, in 
some instances, been detained and re- 
fused a landing at American ports. The 
Japanese Government fully recognizes 
the right of the United States Govern- 
ment to regulate immigration and to 
pass judgment upon the class who seek 
admission to her territory. That judg- 
ment having been rendered, she simply 
asks compliance with the conclusion 
reached. The subjects of Japan, having 
full treaty rights to enter the United 
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States, she is jealous that such rights 
should not be denied upon imperfect evi- 
dence or because of the inability on the 
part of unschooled laborers in making 
their status clear. 

It is gratifying to state that in nearly 
every case where suspicions have been 
entertained as to the right of Japanese 
emigrants to land, the United States au- 
thorities have, upon appeal, and after 
careful investigation, dismissed the 
charges and permitted the emigrants to 
enter. 

With regard to the entry of a certain 
class of disreputable women, concerning 
whom much scandal has been invoked, 
it is, I trust, needless for me to say that 
the officials of Japan in this country have 
invariably co-operated with the Ameri- 
can authorities in endeavoring to sup- 
press the evil. The difficulties in so doing 
are, however, well understood by those 
who have given the subject any thought. 
Every respectable and patriotic Japanese 
stands upon this matter with the de- 
cency-loving people of every other na- 
tion, and would, if he could, suppress a 
traffic which carries so much of scandal 
and disrepute. In a community, how- 
ever, where prostitutes from every land 
find lodgment — in despite of the law — 
it is hardly fair to single out the women 
of Japan as exceptionally offensive. They 
are not only few in number but quiet in 
demeanor, seldom being heard from in 
connection with scenes of turbulence or 
police court proceedings. This is not 
said by way of extenuation or with a 
view to excuse their unhappy traffic, but 
only to invite attention to an undisputed 
fact. 

Japan is anxious not only to avoid all 
cause of friction between her people and 
those of the United States but she seeks 
every proper occasion to show her good 
will and the friendly disposition which 
animates her. This is a policy which is 
dictated alike by sentiment and self-in- 
terest. She is a sincere admirer of the 
American character and is not unmindful 
of past national obligations. She recog- 
nizes in America not only her steadfast 
friend among nations but the best cus- 
tomer for her national products. 

There are at the present time in 
course of construction in the United 
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States two war-vessels which attest this 
disposition. One, the Kasagi, built by 
the Cramps of Philadelphia, is nearly 
ready to be turned over to officials of the 
Japanese Government. The Chitose, 
constructed by the Union Iron Works 
of San Francisco, is about ready for her 
trial trip. 

These vessels, which represent the ex- 
penditure of several millions of dollars 
in the United States, will take their 
places in the navy of the island em- 
pire not only as examples of the splendid 
workmanship of American yards, but as 
tangible evidences of Japanese good 
will. 

In discussing thus briefly some of the 
questions which have grown out of 
Japan’s relations with America, an allu- 
sion may not be out of place to the 
treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
which becomes operative between the 
two countries on the 17th day of July, 
1899. 

This treaty was the second in the 
series of the revised treaties recently 
concluded between the empire and for- 
eign powers, the treaty between Japan 
and Great Britain being the first and 
that between Japan and Austria the last. 
The Japan-American treaty contains a 
most favored nation clause, and conse- 
quently its provisions are subject to 
changes in all that relates to any further 
rights or privileges which one of the 
parties may be inclined to offer to a third 
party. It is, therefore, affected more or 
less by treaties since concluded between 
Japan and the European states. 

Reciprocal freedom of commerce and 
navigation and provisions in regard to 
duties imposed upon the goods imported 
into and exported from the respective 
countries are fully provided for in the 
new treaty. The idea of reciprocity does 
not exist in the older stipulations. The 
special clause in this connection, which 
relates to the emigration of laborers, is 
noteworthy. The laws of the respective 
country governing the influx of foreign 
labor were held superior to the general 
privilege of entry granted to the people 
of the contracting powers; and a clause 
to that effect was inserted in the new 
treaty. Hence, the United States laws 
now in existence governing the immi- 
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gration of laborers will not be affected 
in any way by the coming into force of 
the new treaty. 

Article X. of the new treaty excepts 
the coasting trade from its provisions 
and leaves same to be regulated by the 
laws, ordinances, and regulations, of the 
respective countries. It is, however, 
agreed that the Japanese Government 
will allow vessels of the United States, 
during the continuance of the treaty, to 
carry cargoes between the existing open 
ports of the empire. When, therefore, the 
new treaty comes into operation, United 
States vessels which now carry cargoes 
between Japanese ports will be permitted 
to continue tieir trade, and the right of 
coastwise trade between such ports can- 
not be monopolized exclusively by Jap- 
anese ships. Now, under the laws of the 
United States, none but American bot- 
toms have this privilege and no foreign 
vessel can engage in this branch of trade. 

Here then is an inequality favorable to 
the United States in that, while Ameri- 
can ships can trade along the coast of 
Japan, no Japanese vessel will be allowed 
to engage in the coast trade in waters of 
the United States. It will be interesting 
in this connection to note the course 
which the United States Government 
will pursue in the case of the recently 
acquired Hawaiian Islands. A literal 
application of the laws relative to the 
United States coasting trade would pre- 
vent the trade at Hawaiian ports of all 
foreign vessels plying between America 
and the Orient. The case is so excep- 
tional that some special legislation to 
meet it would seem to be needed and will 
probably be asked for by the Islands in 
their own interest. 

Article X VI. of the treaty under con- 
sideration provides that the people of the 
two countries shall enjoy the same pro- 
tection as natives in regard to patents, 
trade marks, and designs. This is a new 
provision under which the people of both 
countries will obtain valuable safeguards, 
heretofore denied them, for special in- 
ventions. It cannot be denied that the 
imitators of foreign goods are many in 
Japan and they will find this provision 
disastrous to their profits,though wrong- 
fully acquired. But this is not to be re- 
gretted, for nothing is more essential in 
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the commerce between nations than fair 
dealing, by which alone international 
trade can develop, and no nation can 
hope to attain any great end by crafty or 
indirect means. 

With regard to the several foreign set- 
tlements in Japan which in olden times 
were so grudgingly opened to alien com- 
merce and residence, these are once 
more to come back and form a part of 
the general municipal system of Japan, 
and the consular authorities therein are 
to be replaced by Japanese authorities. 
The country, in fact, will be thrown open 
to foreigners, and there will be no more 
need of exclusive localities for their resi- 
dence. Those foreigners who have en- 
joyed special benefits in the settlements 
under the old regime, such as hotel keep- 
ers, etc.,may find the working of the new 
system detrimental to their interests; but 
the community at large will find the 
change convenient and profitable in 
many respects. When, however, the 
above-mentioned incorporation takes 
place, existing leases in perpetuity upon 
which property is now held in the set- 
tlements, will be respected under the 
provision of Article XVII. of the new 
treaty. 

The foreign consular jurisdiction in 
Japan, which was established by the 
old treaties, has long proved to be 
materially injurious to the interests of 
Japan and a reflection upon that coun- 
try’s honor. It has been a theme of con- 
stant comment and discussion ever since 
the nation was awakene/ to the sense of 
injustice done her by the conclusion of 
the early treaties. It is now to be done 
away with altogether, and our own jur- 
isdiction will be installed in its place, 
thus ending the complaints so often di- 
rected against the administration of for- 
eign justice in Japan. At the same time 
it must be remembered that the duties of 
protecting and of treating with perfect 
impartiality all foreigners in Japan will 
devolve hereafter upon the shoulders of 
those directly concerned with law and 


justice, and this grave responsibility 
must also be shared by the whole nation 
at large. 


The last, but not the least important, 
of the changes which will be brought 
about by the coming into effect of the 
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new treaty, is the question of tariff. The 
protocol of the treaty of 1895 says, 
“From one month after the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty the general 
statutory tariff of Japan shall be appli- 
cable to goods and merchandise being 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
the United States upon importation into 
Japan.” And it was proclaimed in Japan 
on September 10, 1898, that the new 
general tariff as well as the English. 
French, German, and Austro-Hungarian 
conventional tariffs will be brought into 
force on January Ist of the coming year 

When the new treaty comes into op- 
eration Japan will obtain a consider- 
able increase in revenue from this branch 
of the national income. This will be 
found a very timely boon for the nation, 
the financial authorities of which are at 
present finding it a hard task to make 
both ends meet —the public expendi- 
tures having nearly tripled during the 
past few years. But great satisfaction 
will be derived from the fact that Japan 
has at last established the right of 
regulating her own tariff laws. Hereto- 
fore our government has been handicap- 
ped in imposing such duties upon im- 
ports as seemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of her own industries or for the 
raising of national revenue, as evidently 
was the case with the present American 
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government in promulgating the Ding- 
ley tariff. The high American tariff 
which came into force last year was 
found to bear very heavily upon Japan- 
ese exporters, not merely because the 
rates were high but because it was quite 
a one-sided arrangement. The total 
value of commodities exchanged be- 
tween Japan and the United States in 
1897 was 80,000,000 yen, of which over 
52,000,000 yen represented goods im- 
ported from Japan into the United 
States. Compared with 48,000,000 yen, 
the total value of imports and exports for 
1896, the increase may be looked upon 
as an encouraging sign that the commer- 
cial relations of the two nations are on 
the happiest terms, although it must be 
remembered that a part of this increase is 
due to anticipation of the Dingley 
tariff bill. By the substitution of the 
existing tariff for the general statutory 
tariff, it is hoped that the treasury of 
the Empire will be able to make up to 
some extent the deficiency which is now 
found so burdensome. But we must al- 
ways bear in mind that commerce is the 
back-bone of a nation’s strength, and the 
progress of our trade with the United 
States, the best customer of our produ- 
cers, should not be interrupted by the 
imposition of prohibitive tariff rates 
upon American goods. 





EVENING AT SEA AFTER STORM. 


HE very calm of night is on the sea; 

TT Hushed are the waves and stilled the tempest’s might; 
Far through the rifted clouds, serene and bright, 
Shines forth the moon in quiet majesty. 

The mighty vessel ploughs her way, and we, 
Who late saw rage of wind and wave affright 
The very strongest, now may hail the night 
As fraught with peace and with security. 


Ah! in the tumult of our little lives, 
That come and go and strive and seek in vain 
And find all transient in this world of sense, 
Thou, nature, thou alone it is, that gives 
To our faint hearts, some ray of hope again; 
For thou, and thou alone, hast permanence. 


A. T. M. 





























search of a bargain. Nothing in 
silk, or satin, or ribbon, or even in bon- 
nets, satisfied her exacting tastes. She 
sought the unique in art and the per- 
plexing in life. She had won countless 
prizes, large and small, for solving rid- 
dles of all kinds, and had been known to 
work on one for three months, but had 
never been known to give one up. Her 
father said of her that from the time she 
was a child in the throes of the stamp 
collecting fever on through the mania 
for odd coins, then for rare etchings and 
effective bits of bric-a-brac, collecting 
and solving enigmas had been her twin 
vocations. Her brother had unkindly 
interpolated at this point his usual jest 
about the number of admirers’ scalps 
which dangled unheeded at her belt, and 
her superb collection of broken hearts. 
She had once dismissed his comments on 
that subject by innocently agreeing that 
an authentic specimen of a man’s heart, 
broken, would indeed be a rare specimen, 
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HE aesthetic Miss Harrington was 
making her usual rounds in 


























—if one might ever find it. And the 
feebler wit of the brother had been re- 
duced to the strait of repeating his own 
jest time after time in lieu of an answer 
to hers. As she had the means and the 
inclination to become a collector, and as 
she had never known a man except her 
father who met with her unqualified ap- 
proval, much less moved her to affection, 
her conscience was easy on both points. 
She soon became an angel to the sec- 
ond-hand men of Chicago, an angel, it is 
true, of that genus which furnishes the 
money for struggling theatrical stars or 
impecunious artists. It did not take 
even the most fawning Israelite long to 
discover that she was a connoisseur, for 
while she never hesitated a moment 
about the purchase of some genuine 
relic, the promptness with which she dis- 
cerned an imposition and the regal way 
in which she disdained even a discussion 
of its merits left nothing to be desired. 
The shrewder dealers soon learned 
that undue enthusiasm on their part only 
produced additional suspicion on hers. 
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She was hardly under the three golden 
balls above Uncle Isaacs’s doorway be- 
fore she saw, by the symptoms of a 
forced self-control on his part, that he 
had something for her. 

“Ah, Mees Harringdon,” he said, and 
then stopped abruptly, as if on second 
thought. He rubbed his hands as 
though washing them, with his shoulders 
high, a relapse into an old race habit 
which she only observed when he was 
unde: strong emotion. She noticed that 
he cunningly avoided repeating the mis- 
take he had made in his early dealings 
with her. He did not urge his bargain 
now. 

“Anything in my line today, Mr. 
Isaacs?” She thought this would bring 
him out, but his diplomacy was fully 
arounsed, so he only said :— 

“Vell, Mees Harringdon, you look 
aboud. If you see anydings, you let me 
know.” 

She smiled at his attempted nonchal- 
ance, and let him steer her back through 
the long dark room, with its multifarious 
contents of furniture and clothes and 
pictures and what not. As soon as she 
caught sight of the little desk, she knew 
that it was the point to which he was 
leading. She forgot him completely for 
a few moments as she examined the 
dainty curio. It was a gem of old ma- 
hogany and every carving on it was a 
guaranty of authenticity. Isaacs started 
to speak several times, but restrained 
himself. When she at length turned to 
him,she was forced to smile at the effects 
of this repression on his thoroughly Jew- 
ish face. 

“How much is it?” she asked. 

“Mees Harringdon, dat is one of de 
finest specimen of Florentine carving in 
de vorld. I had him straight from Italy 
mineself. He must be more as dree 
hundred year old. Look vonst at dat 
peautiful coat of arms!” 

He hesitated, regaining his caution, 
eyed her a moment to see how much he 
dared ask, then named a price. She 
closed the bargain immediately. The 
look of pained surprise on his face over 
naming too low a figure was one of the 
most comical things she had ever seen, 
and she caught herself wondering how 
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the Israelites could have been such 
clever bargainers through the centuries 
when their looks show their emotions so 
plainly. Isaacs took his defeat grace- 
fully, however, for he wished to retain 
her custom for future conquests, and 
said: 

“T vill polish it up nice, it look so good 
as new.” 

“No, please send it home at once, just 
as it is,” she directed as she paid him. 

Miss Harrington reached home before 
the cabinet, and waited impatiently for 
its arrival. She thought she had discov- 
ered something about it which even 
Isaacs did not know, and she was burn- 
ing to see whether she was right. So 
when it at length came she had it sent 
up to her own rooms and locked herself 
in. Then she examined it minutely. 
The interior was curiously constructed, 
just in the manner to conceal what she 
suspected. She was so certain that there 
was a secret compartment about it some- 
where that she worked over it for hours, 
measuring top and bottom, inside and 
outside, up and down, sounding here 
and pressing there. A suspected part of 
the back sounded hollow to the rap of 
her knuckle, but then so did the side 
which she could see was open. She got 
a pretty complete afternoon’s exercise 
turning that cabinet one way and an- 
other, seeking a secret spring. Time and 
again she thought she had found it con- 
cealed in some odd bit of the carving, 
but all her pressing and pushing and 
sliding failed to reveal an opening. She 
thought she had mastered all the liter- 
ature of secret compartments and false 
bottoms. But this was a puzzle to her. 
Her father and brother often rallied her 
about her curiosity, but she told them 
it was a woman’s prerogative to find out 
things which men could not discover. 

At length an idea occurred to her. 
The ends of her fingers were sensitive. 
Going to the cabinet, she placed the end 
of her middle finger against the mahog- 
any on the inside and rapped with her 
knuckle about the same place on the 
outside. She could feel the stroke 
plainly. Then she took out one of the 
larger drawers and placed her finger 
similarly against the partition back of the 
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drawer. She could reach that easily 
enough, but when it came to reaching 
around to knock on the back of the cabi- 
net with the knuckle of the other hand 
her arms were much too short. Finally 
she took a small hammer, covered the 
end with felt, so it would not scratch the 
wood, bound it to the ruler at right an- 
gles, and with that was able to rap at the 
proper place. Try as she might she 
could not feel the blow in her finger 
ends. There was clearly more than one 
board between, with possibly a space. 
The cabinet was so constructed that it 
was impossible to get direct measure- 
ments, but a system of indirect calcula- 
tions proved conclusively to her that 
there was about three inches between 
the rear end of the drawer and the back 
of the cabinet. Here was evidently the 
secret compartment! But how to get 
into it? Of course, she might have it 
broken open, but in addition to spoiling 
the cabinet, that would have been too 
brutal, too unaesthetic a method of solv- 
ing the difficulty. 

That evening, at dinner, her father no- 
ticed the look in her eyes which he had 
come to recognize. 

“Well, daughter, what discovery have 
you made today?” 

“None, yet,” she replied, “only thé op- 
portunity for one.” 


Almost all of her spare time for the 
next month Miss Harrington spent seek- 
ing a secret spring concealed somewhere 
about that cabinet. She believed firmly 
that it was hid in the old, elaborate carv- 
ing, but where? She went over it re- 
peatedly, examining each quarter inch 
for some indication of a crevice, she 
pressed and pushed and pulled every 
available spot. Time after time she was 
tempted to abandon her search. 
she would go over her calculations, but 
they always came out the same, leaving 
a space of three inches tu be accounted 
for. Then she would rap on other parts 
of the wood. She could feel the stroke 
everywhere but in that portion. In the 
meantime she had become very fond of 
the old cabinet. She hid in its drawers 
her most sacred relics, a pressed flower, 
a few letters, a faded bit of ribbon, and a 
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ring which she did not wear now. The 
desk made her think, somehow, of a fine 
old face, marked by good and pure as- 
sociations, a face which hid some story 
of the heart below, a story which could 
never be heard until confidence had been 
won. She let her imagination conjure 
up the dainty lady or the great man who 
had formerly owned and written upon 
this desk,— the life and surroundings of 
which it was a part, the loves and the 
hatred which had gone on around it, the 
secrets which it might even now contain 

“Why don’t you break it open ?” asked 
her brother one evening. 

“You would take a gentlewoman by 
the throat and choke her until she told 
you of her buried love!” she said. 

One day she was sitting before it, one 
hand on either side, caressing the carv- 
ings aimlessly, as she dreamed of its past, 
when some thrilling episode made her 
contract her muscles involuntarily in 
each hand, and as she did so she thought 
she heard a faint click. She was alert in 
a moment, but afraid to move for fear 
the secret might be lost once more. So 
she sat just as she was until she could 
decide what to do. Her hands were 
spread rather wide apart, the fingers rest- 
ing on the carving around the corners. 
She could not reach to see what either 
hand was pressing without letting go the 
other hand, and she was afraid to move 
a finger for fear she might not be able to 
find the exact spot or way it was press- 
ing. She knew she had pressed every 
spot on that cabinet hundreds of times. 
The secret must be in the combination. 
She could not lift her hands to ring for 
her maid, even if she had been willing 
to trust her in the matter. After a little 
thought she decided to test each finger 
in turn, to see whether she could detect 
any movement of the wood under it. 
She found that the middle finger of the 
left hand was apparently on a spring 
which sank and rose under her pressure. 
She looked as carefully as she could 
without moving her right hand to see 
where this finger touched the carving 
and satisfied herself that she could find 
the spot again. As an additional precau- 
tion she noted where the other fingers 
were before moving her hand. Then she 
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took it away, and when it was loose 
could easily move so as to see her right 
hand. She found that the first and third 
fingers of it pressed similar springs, but 
that neither of the three would give un- 
less the other two were pressed at the 
same time. 

From that on it was simple. The back 
of the cabinet moved and revealed a 
cavity where she had suspected one. 
Breathless with excitement, she got a 
taper to see what it contained. Among 
the dust she found three things, packed 
securely so as not to move, a small, odd- 
shaped vial, with a wide neck, clear glass, 
sealed with a glass stopper and an ad- 
ditional seal of wax, with that same crest 
imbedded in it which Isaacs had shown 
her carved on the outside. Then there 
was a yellow paper, with quaint letters in 
faded ink, containing a message in 
Greek, Latin, and what she took to be 
Italian, and last of all there was a small 
piece of parchment with an inscription 
in a language she did not understand. 

With the aid of her dictionaries and 
some half-forgotten school lore she 
made out of the former the following: — 

June 20, 1570. 

Know all men; That I, Rene, of Florence, 
alchemist, have imprisoned in the flask here- 
with an Evil Spirit, or Demon, which seeks 
the life of all. The Demon is safe while in 
the flask, but anyone removing the stopper 
will surely die. 

Miss Harrington smiled as she deciph- 
ered the curious message, then shud- 
dered involuntarily as she glanced at the 
wicked looking vial. She indignantly 
denied being superstitious, yét she never 
began important undertakings on Fri- 
day, and a broken mirror made her un- 
happy in spite of herself. The flask was 
apparently empty, and rallying, she 
laughed at her fears and picked it up to 
examine it. She had never seen glass 
like it, except in one or two very old 
specimens in the museums. She held it 
in the sunlight, and then a curious thing 
happened. It became iridescent in some 
strange way. She thought at first it 
must be in the color of the glass, for she 
looked in vain for any contents. She 
set it back in the shade and the irides- 
cence gradually disappeared. She was 
tempted to break the wax seal and draw 
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out the glass stopper, which was sunk 
deep in the neck, merely to prove to her- 
self how foolish she considered the warn- 
ing. But when she read the message 
again and thought of that sudden sheen 
which came with the sunlight, she had 
not quite the courage. The parchment 
was absolutely undecipherable to her; for 
she knew neither the letters nor the lan- 
guage. 

When she told her father and brother 
about her discovery, they laughed at her 
for crediting so foolish an idea as that it 
could possibly do her harm, and the 
brother eagerly asked the privilege of 
opening the flask and engaging with the 
demon. But she would not hear to that, 
and they were accustomed to letting her 
do as she wished with her curios. 

The next morning when she arose it 
was cloudy, and when she looked at the 
flask it had a heavy yellow mist filling 
about one third of the space. 

“His demonship doesn’t like rainy 
weather, evidently,” she commented to 
herself. 

She had abandoned the idea that the 
flask was empty, but was still in the dark 
as to what it contained. So for weeks it 
became a source of study and delight to 
her at one time, as well as despair at an- 
other. She learned at length all the 
moods of His Satanic Majesty, as she 
had come to call him. The same condi- 
tions always produced the same results, 
varying in intensity with their strength. 
In rainy weather there was a heavy yel- 
low mist, filling the lower portion of the 
vial. The cloudier and rainier it became, 
the deeper the yellow. In the bright 
sunlight it became iridescent, and the 
warmer the sun, the brighter and more 
varying the hues. On a clear summer 
day with the sun full upon it, the hues 
were as beautiful as those of any opal she 
had ever seen. When cold it contained 
a white vapor, very low, toward the bot- 
tom of the flask. 

She was curious to see the effect of 
lightning upon it and waited impatiently 
for a thunder storm. But when a severe 
one came, she would only shudder when 


asked what she saw, and refuse to talk 
much about it. 
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“Of course, I am not superstitious,” 
she would say, “and I don’t know 
whether it was the lightning outside or 
the result of the flask, but I have no de- 
sire to repeat the experiment.” 

“It is some simple chemical which the 
old Dago monks put in there to frighten 
credulous people,” her brother said. 
“Let me open it?” 

“T’ll open it myself, if anyone does,” 
she replied. But when she inquired of a 
chemist friend, he told her he knew of 
nothing which would act in the manner 
she described. 

A hundred times she was on the point 
of opening the flask and solving the 
doubt, but every time the solemn warn- 


ing came up before her and she put it off. 

“Why don’t you accept the verdict of 
your common sense that it is all moon- 
shine, and put it away and forget about 
it?” one of her friends advised. 


She did put it away, but she could not 
forget about it. If the sun came out 
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strong, she would be overcome by a de: 
sire to see whether the iridescent hues 
would appear; if it rained she was cu- 
rious about that yellow vapor. One odd 
feature was that when left in normal sur- 
roundings all traces of color or vapor 
vanished so completely that no one 
would believe the flask contained any- 
thing. Neither was it in any sense a bar- 
ometer, for it only changed under the 
immediate influence of sunlight or rain, 
never in advance of them. 

Of course, she did not believe it was an 
evil spirit, but what was it? Month after 
month she racked her brain for an an- 
swer to that question. No one she had 
met had been able to make anything of 
the parchment screed, and she at length 
decided to send it to her friend George 
Bateman, who was studying in Berlin, 
that he might have one of the University 
professors translate it. 

Several months passed, without reply. 
and she concluded that the only key to 
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the solution had been lost, and bitterly 
blamed herself for not having a photo- 
graphic copy made before letting it go 
out of her hands. 

“Your curiosity is simply devouring 
you,” said her father one day. “Let me 
open it for you.” 

“That would be a sneak,” she replied. 
“T either believe that the contents of that 
vial will harm me, or I don’t. If I be- 
lieve it, I confess I am superstitious; if 
I don’t, there will be no harm in opening 
it myself.” 

But in her quiet moments, she con- 
fessed to herself that her father was 
right,— that her curiosity was devouring 
her. She sometimes got so far as to se- 
cure a corkscrew or a hat pin and begin 
picking at the wax. But something al- 
ways restrained her. The crest had, in 
this way, been gradually all picked off, 
during several weeks, a little at a time, 
and she was about down to the glass 
stopper. The suspense became too great 
and one afternoon she wrenched the 
stopper out. 


Her maid, in another part of the 
house, wondered what possessed her 
mistress, usually so gentle, to ring so fu- 
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riously, and why, when she ran to her 
room she should find it locked. She 
rapped and listened. She thought she 
heard a moan, and aroused the house. 
But the oak door-frames were strong,and 
when they at length broke in they found 
her lifeless across a divan, the vial 
clenched in her hand, but no other sign 
of suffering upon her. The maid no- 
ticed a spot of sunshine upon the ceiling 
which gave out for a few moments an 
unusual, opalescent sheen, and then 
gradually vanished. 

To the house of mourning there came 
a little later a letter which her father 
opened, and of which the following is a 
part :— 

Berlin, Oct. 20th. 

My Dear Miss Harrington: 

I must apologize for the delay in 
answering your letter, which came while I 
was in Switzerland. You have indeed done 
well, I suspect, in restraining your curiosity; 
for oddly enough you seem to have stumbled 
upon a relic of Catherine de Medici, or a 
clever imposition, as the following transla- 
tion seems to indicate: 

Florence, June 20, 1570. 
Note: Prepared today, by order of her 
Majesty, a deadly vapor. Concealed it in this 
secret cabinet, with a note of warning. 
Rene. 





THE BIRTH OF CATALINA. 


OD looked upon his favored land one day, 
(> With all its gold of sunshine and of flowers, 
Where ceaseless summer thrills the dreamful hours. 
A perfect thought fulfilled before Him lay. 
Yet twixt the shore where waves kiss golden sand 
And the mist curtains of the purpling morn, 


He marked the sea, a shimmering, turquoise band, 
Then at His wish was born 


A jewel lacked. 


The fair isle Catalina, rarest gem 
That gleameth in the Westland’s diadem. 


Leavenworth Macnab. 



































THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


HE next time we saw Miss Ravaline she was in deep sorrow. Her only sister, 
who had been most happily married less than a year before, was recently 
widowed. The young man had been a general favorite, whose life was full 

of promise, and its end was peculiarly tragic. Miss Ravaline,— like many another 
mourner, finding no consolation in gazing at an empty chair and thinking of the 
virtues of him who had filled it, or in reading the many letters of condolence that 
came to her sister, or in considering his work, which now seemed to have gathered 
about it a kind of sacred atmosphere, or in thinking he was even happier now 
than in his life on earth,— had turned to such literature, sacred and — profane, I 
suppose is the conventional term, but there ought to be a better one —as relates 
especially to this somber subject. 

“T have been re-reading,” said she, “all the great elegiac poems in our lan- 
guage, and some also that are not great, are not famous even, but are worthy of 
serious attention.” 

“Have you not observed,” said I, “that nearly all the poets who are not poets 
— I mean the scores of young men and school-girls who try their hands (or per- 
haps I should say their wits) at rhyme — devote their earliest efforts to this sub- 
ject ?” 

“T think the reason for that is plain,” said Elacott. “The mass of mankind 
lead, for the most part, a monotonous existence. One day’s story, with them, is 
like another’s. But sooner or later they are startled by an event that challenges 
attention and compels them to think. A near relative or a dear friend is taken from 
life; and although they have always been aware of the common and_ inevitable 
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doom of man, this particular experience comes home to them as if it were excep- 
tional. And indeed to them it is exceptional. The current of daily life no longer 
flows on smoothly; the stream of time appears to have taken a cataract plunge; 
what they have thought of faintly at each recurring birthday now emphasizes it- 
self with a great shock, announcing that for one of their circle all birthdays are 
ended. The feeling or sentiment that possesses their minds is essentially poetical ; 
and though few of them have a corresponding power of poetical expression, many 
will attempt to set it forth in verse. The first thought that follows the shock has 
been most perfectly expressed by a young Irish poet who wrote all too little: 


‘If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 

4ut I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be.’ 


“When I was a boy, and the great calamity never had come near me, I used 
to smile at the elegiac poems, especially those upon children, that appear so fre- 
quently in the newspapers, and at the clumsy verses on the stones in a country 
graveyard. My sense of humor is probably as keen as ever; but now I should as 
soon think of smiling at the grief itself as at these manifestations of it. The 
authors of them have poetic feeling, and are conscious of it; but either they do not 
know, or they forget that such feeling is not necessarily accompanied by genius 
for poetic conception and power of poetic expression.” 

‘But,” said I, “do you not at least wish that they had not written the un- 
graceful verses?” 

“By no means,” said Elacott. “I should as soon wish that the widow in 
Scripture had not disclosed her poverty by contributing her two mites. Nobody 
can harm himself by trying to express his best feelings; and by the very attempt 
he makes clearer and more permanent his affectionate or admiring idea of his lost 
friend. I have quoted the first lines of Wolfe’s exquisite song as embodying most 
perfectly the first idea suggested by a bereavement, and I might instance its clos- 
ing lines as the best I know that do a similar service for the idea that finally 
completes and glorifies the picture of the lost one that remains in our memories: 


‘There was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn 
And never can restore.’ 


“Let the poets that are not poets write as often as they please; I am no longer 
troubled by their lack of success.” 

“May I ask,” said I, addressing Miss Ravaline, “which one of the elegiac 
poems you found to be, on the whole, the most satisfactory?” 

“T can not say that one of them was satisfactory,” she answered. 

“Of course,” said I, “nothing could be satisfactory, in the absolute sense of 
the word, which did not remove the cause of the sorrow, and no power short of 
omnipotence can do that. But did you not find, among them all, anything to miti- 
gate the sharpness of grief, anything to suggest some kind or measure of compen- 
sation, either for him who is gone or for those who remain?” 
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“I found vivid and poetic pictures of the event,” said she, “and keen analyses 
of the feelings it creates and the questions it raises; and I found the most confi- 
dent assertions as to the whereabouts of the departed soul. I found that the med- 
itations and suggestions were common to nearly all the writers; and that some of 
the less famous poems expressed them nearly if not quite as well as what are called 
the great ones, though more briefly. I was especially struck by this in reading 
some of Motherwell’s mournful verses. But to me a still more striking instance 
occurs in an obscure little poem by Hervey. You will pardon me if I repeat two 
stanzas: 

‘Farewell! since never more for thee 
The sun comes up our earthly skies, 


Less bright henceforth will sunshine be 
To some fond hearts and saddened eyes. 


‘There are who for thy last, long sleep 
Will sleep as sweetly never more, 

Will weep because thou canst not weep, 
And grieve that all thy griefs are o’er.’ 


“I think I could put together a great many of the stanzas of ‘In Memoriam’ 
and show that they say no more than is said so perfectly in these eight lines.” 

I asked Miss Ravaline her opinion of Shelley’s “Adonais.” 

“Tt is a fine poem, one of his best,” said she; “though I think too much of it 
is given up to invocations and apostrophes in imitation of classic models. I ad- 
mire most the passage that begins — 


‘He doth not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life,’— 


an idea repeated many times by the minor poets and newspaper versifiers — and 
closes with the stanza beginning — 


‘He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely.’ ” 


“If we are to accuse our newspaper poets of borrowing from Shelley,” said I, 
“ought we not to point out the fact that in this very passage, which you think the 
best of the poem, he is indebted to Shakespeare? If I remember the passage, the 
strongest lines are — 

‘Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 


And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again.’ 


“This comes very close to those familiar lines in Macbeth — so close, indeed, 
that it is difficult to avoid thinking it was suggested by them: — 
‘Duncan is in his grave. 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further.’ ” 


“For that matter,” said Elacott, “if you recall the famous dirge in ‘Cym- 
beline,’ you might accuse Shakespeare’s right hand of borrowing from his left, 
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since its strongest lines embody the same idea as those you have just quoted. It 
never has occurred to me to make these comparisons; but as we pursue the sub- 
ject it seems to me that Manrique’s elegy on his father is one of the finest — 
though it is a long time since I read it. You can hardly accuse him of borrowing, 
for he lived a century earlier than Shakespeare. Of course I read the poem in 
Longfellow’s translation, as I am not familiar with Spanish.” 

“Your comparison of ideas and dates,” said Miss Ravaline, “calls to mind an- 
other favorite consolation expressed by many writers. It is perhaps the best 
thing in Bryant’s “Thanatopsis’— 

‘Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good,— 


Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past — 
All in one mighty sepulchre.’ 


“But it is not original with Bryant. The same idea is set forth in the book of 
Job, and more specifically in the last speech of Socrates.” 

“It would be more comforting,” said Elacott, “if the poets and philosophers 
could give us an absolute assurance that we shall not only lie down with these 
great and wise people, but shall also arise with them and be admitted to their so- 
ciety in another world. And I suspect that the fallacy of most of the literature on 
the subject —if there is a fallacy —is exactly at that point.” 

I asked Miss Ravaline if she had consulted the novelists as well as the poets. 

“Not so extensively,” she answered; “there was no need, for few of them say 
anything on the subject. But there are two notable examples, both American — 
one book being the work of a man, and the other of a woman. The woman’s book 
— which professes to rend the great veil, ‘behind which broods ever the mighty 
Perhaps,’ as one of our poets has it—-was an amazement to me. She has the 
assurance to undertake a task from which Shakespeare or Browning might have 
shrunk, with no more equipment, as her work shows, than the clumsiest of imagi- 
nations, and an utter lack of any sense of the ridiculous. When she calls us to look 
at the eternal mansion she has prepared for us we find it such a wooden structure 
as might serve for a child’s play-house, and furnished as a child would furnish it. 
I can not understand why such a book attains a wide circulation, unless it is be- 
cause we poor mortals are always ready to accept the flimsiest promise of any so- 
lution of the great problem. The man’s book is more modest, but equally futile. 
The heroine, after struggling long with the mysterious facts and elusive sug- 
gestions that challenge the attention of all of us and awaken our most serious 
thoughts, at last contents herself by uniting with the most formal church and ac- 
cepting the most dogmatic creed! The author, after walking all round the sub- 
ject and viewing it very critically from the outside, as the Trojans examined the 
wooden horse, flatly gives up the problem and tells us, on his last page, that we 
must all wait till we are dead! It strikes me that when he found his book led to 
that conclusion, it should have occurred to him that the only logical thing to do 
was, to suppress it.” 

“That might be logical,” said I, “but it would not be professional. The first 
maxim of your professional author is, that what is writ is writ — and consequently 
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must be published. The farthest he will go toward retraction is to ‘would it were 
worthier,’ addressed in a very meek spirit to the unreleased reader.” 

“How can you say that,” asked Elacott, a little sharply, “when you have no 
means of knowing how much an author actually has suppressed? The unwise 
publishing of posthumous and unfinished work by many eminent writers is 
enough to suggest that your remark is very unjust, or at least undiscrimin- 
ating.” 

I admitted that he was right. I had forgotten that Elacott himself aspired to 
authorship. 

“I suppose,” said I, again addressing Miss Ravaline, “it would hardly be 
courteous to inquire if you have consulted the Bible on this subject, as that would 
naturally be your first resource.” 

“T have consulted it,” she answered, ‘and have discovered a remarkable fact. 
Where consolation for mourners is called for, and no supernatural power is pres- 
ent, the arguments are essentially the same that are offered and repeated by the 
poets. Thus David, lamenting the loss. of his child, exclaims, ‘I shall go to him, 
but he will not return to me.’ When supernatural power is present —as it is, in 
three instances — there is a striking and radical difference. The mourner is not 
bidden to wait for the end of his own life, nor assured that the departed one is safer 
and happier in another sphere. The Shunammite’s son, the daughter of Jairus, and 
Lazarus, the brother of Mary, all are brought back to this mortal life and re- 
stored to their weeping friends. At first blush, this looks like a contradiction of 
the belief that the departed are better off in another world. But that opens the 
way to a long and intricate argument, which I have followed in my own mind as 
far as I care to, without reaching any satisfactory conclusion.” 

“Have you reached a satisfactory conclusion by any route?” I asked. 

“None from the facts as they are,” she answered. “But I have not been able 
to shut out from my thoughts the daring idea— and I suppose you will say it 
is fantastic as well as daring —that Providence might have decreed a_ better 
scheme for the discontinuance of earthly lives than the one that prevails. It was 
suggested by the Scriptural expression, ‘He setteth them in families.’ The main- 
tenance of the family is the perfection of earthly existence. If anything is possible 
that would secure a greater amount of morality, energy, and happiness, it never 
has been even dreamed. When my dear brother was taken from us, making the 
first great break we have known, the thought forced itself upon me, ‘If we live so 
happily together as a family, why would it not be happier if we could all go to- 
gether as a family?’ If the terminations of life were not so indiscriminate and ap- 
parently haphazard — if all could live out a reasonable term, none cut off short of 
it, and none lingering beyond it — and then all who had lived together depart to- 
gether,— it seems as if most of the sorrows of life would disappear at once. I do 
not know that this thought is new or original with me; but I have not met it 
elsewhere, and I tried yesterday to put it into verse. Perhaps you will let me read 
it to you, though I fear it may fall in your category of pieces that have poetic feel- 
ing without poetic expression.” 

She tilted the top of a little table in the Arbor, which I had supposed was in- 
tended only to hold a tea-tray, and I saw there was a cavity under it, which was 
VoL. xxx11—28 
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filled with writing materials and manuscripts. Taking out a sheet, she read us 
these verses: 


The world is beautiful, and life is sweet, 

And home sufficient heaven, to those that love. 
Yet something happier were they if the feet 

Of the dark herald, like the spheres above, 
Moved in a steadfast orbit and came round 

In some determined cycle to their door, 
Commanding all together to give ground 

For the new mortals waiting off the shore. 


Then might they do their work, and live their life, 
And love their loves, and go in calm content, 

Taking the hands of mother, sister, wife, 
For the long journey and its far event. 

Then might they know with not a shade of doubt 
What now they argue from a fear of sin,— 

That He who made the mighty world without 
Loves and sustains the weakest soul therein. 


But who can see the brightest and the best 
Snatched from the sight of those that need them here, 
See active life become eternal rest, 
See parents weeping o’er their children’s bier, 
See age a burden and see youth grow pale, 
See what the weak and innocent endure,— 
Nor feel that laws of Nature somehow fail 
Just where their working should be most secure? 


“Perhaps,” said I, “the answer to your argument is to be found in an analogy 
— if there can be any analogy between finite affairs and infinite. I suppose the 
lower creatures, among themselves, have an individuality; but we look upon them 
in the mass, only as an aggregation of units all alike —a flock of birds, a swarm 
of bees, a herd of cattle. So it may be that we are too egotistical in assuming that 
our individuality dwells in the mind of the Creator, or that we are to him any- 
thing more than the human race collectively; and that a certain number of us, no 
matter which ones, must pass away from the earth each year to make room for the 





new comers.” 

“T could not possibly accept such an explanation,” said Miss Ravaline. “For 
that would assume a Creator impossible for us to love, and one whose power was 
necessarily restricted, since his sympathies would be imperfect.” 

At this point her widowed sister joined us in the Arbor, and we changed the 
subject. 
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THE EVENING CHAPTER 
Frank E. Foster, Iowa Falls, lowa 


OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST---XI] 


HE winners of the fifth contest may 


be proud of their victory, for all 

that express themselves agree 
that the decision is quite difficult among 
many good pictures. Possibly it would 
have been a wiser scheme to allow the 
voters to name a first and second choice, 
and to allow the second choices weight in 
deciding close contests. In each case, 
however, the first prize has gone by a 
good plurality, and in the present, it goes 
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by a majority of all cast to Miss Noble’s 
beautiful bit of landscape “Off from the 
Highway,” Number 73 in the September 
issue. Next to her by a comfortable lead 
over all that follow is Mrs. J. Miller’s 
“Elysium,” Number 76, the little darkies 
making merry over the watermelon. The 
third prize goes by a slender margin to 
Number 74, Carl W. Derby’s “Santa 
Barbara Mission.” Honorable mention 
should be given Mrs. L. S. Wilson’s 
















THE SMILE OF EVENING 
W. A. Lewis, 141 Wilson Bock, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Number 92 “DAILY BREAD” 
Chas. R. Munsell, Denver Club, Denver, Colorado 
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Number 93 A CROSSING PLACE 
H. B. Hamlin, Wellington, Ohio 


Number 94 PUGET SOUND 
W. H. Wilcox, Port Townsend, Washington 
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Number 95 DINAH, MAX, AND KITTY GRAY 
Miss Ella E. Noble, 227 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, California 

















Number 96 MEDITATION 
John Somers, California Hotel, San Francisco 
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Number 97 SISTER BIANCA 


Miss Lucy Smith Wilson, Muskegon, Michigan 


’ 


“Happy Days,” and Oliver Phelps An- 
derson’s “Buy a War Cry,” Number 66 
in the August number. 

In the advertising pages will be found 
the coupon in the final contest, covering 
the photographs from Numbers 82 to 97. 
It will be the last chance to vote in this 
manner for a time at least. Possibly, if 
our friends write to us in numbers that 
they would like the contests prolonged, 
it may be done after the rush of the holi- 
day season is over and our pages are not 
so crowded. As it is, we thank one and 
all who have done us the courtesv of fill- 
ing out and mailing a ballot in this series 
of elections, and all who have sent us 
photographs, whether they have been se- 
lected for reproduction or not. In gen- 
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eral, the ones who have heard nothing 
from photographs submitted have taken 
it philosophically, even if they have not 
been able to see that those chosen sur- 
passed theirs. It would be strange if 
they could see it always; for it has some- 
times given the editors more trouble than 
to be umpire at a baby show,to decide on 
the monthly eight or ten to be chosen 
from a bushel of others all nearly as 
good. 

Two bits of striking figure work, three 
careful animal studies, and three well- 
chosen landscapes, appeal for favor this 
month, and the October candidates must 
not be overlooked by the voters in mak- 
ing their choices. May the best one 
win. 
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PROBLEMS AFTER ANNEXATION 


By ALEXANDER ALLEN 
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HREE years ago 
T the Overland 
published a Ha- 
waiian number in which 
the leading features of 
the Islands, historical, 
industrial, and geo- 
graphical, were treated 
by President Dole and 
other authorities on the 
various subjects. Then 
the position of the mag- 
azine was distinctly in 
favor of annexation, and 
it has remained so ever 
since. I am relieved, 
therefore, from begin- 
ning at the bottom in 
























trying to give readers of this article 
an idea of the present status of the new- 
est territory of the United States of Am- 
erica. 

Events have moved swiftly, however, 
even in Hawaii in the last three years, 
and the long trial of patience during the 
annexation struggle has wrought its 
deep effect on the social, commercial, 
and political order of things. Of course, 
.there is much that can never change 
about these beautiful isles of the sea. 
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There will always be the delightful cli- 
mate where the tropical languor is offset 
by the ozone blown from thousands of 
leagues of ocean. There will always be 
the tangled tropical vegetation, where 
the tree ferns and the flowering trees the 
twining vines and the broad-leaved ba- 
nanas mingle in delightful profusion 
There will always be the great volcanic 
craters, wonderful whether as the largest 
in the world, even though the fires be for 
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the time too deep in the earth to show, or 
whether the fiery glow lights the heavens 
and the fountains of molten rock leap 
from the rending surface of. Kilauea. 
For many years to come there will be 
also the gentle dark-eyed natives with 
their pretty custom of flower-wearing 
and their soft-voiced alohas. It would 
be well if I could say of this, too, that it 
will always be, but the cruel figures of 
the census-taker show that since the 
white man first settled on Hawaiian soil, 
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two generations ago, the natives have de- 
creased to barely one sixth of their ear- 
lier number. Annexation, however, is not 
likely to hasten this process of decay in 
the Hawaiian people; for by the restrain- 
ing of the influx of Asiatic races and of 
the less desirable European immigrants, 
which American law can enforce as Ha- 
waiian could not, there will be less dan- 
ger of the immediate extinction of the 
original stock. As it stands, there are 
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about thirty thousand of pure Hawaiian 
blood and over eight thousand more mes- 
tizos. But the Japanese number over 
twenty-four thousand more, and as these 
immigrants, here as elsewhere, are largely 
single males, and as here, far more than 
in California or elsewhere, they mingle 
with the native race and intermarry with 
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it, it will be seen that the prospect of the 
continuance of a pure Hawaiian people 
has not been good. The half-bloods, too, 
are more vigorous and enterprising than 
the natives, so that the aborigines have 
been in rapid process of decline. If, as is 
probable, American laws change the 
terms under which the Asiatic races 
come to Hawaii, they will do 
= much to preserve the race from 
extinction as a separate people. 
This may not be desirable. The 
resulting mixed race would 
doubtless be a superior stock to 
the natives in stamina, in energy, 
in intellect, and yet there is a 
sentimental feeling, if nothing 
more, that would preserve, in a 
measure at least, the Hawaiian 
blood in its purity in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
It has been, I am told, the 
haunting fear on the part of the 
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educated and intelligent Hawaiians, that 
under annexation and the complete 
Americanizing of the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment, the color line would be drawn 
socially, and that the touch of the 
tar brush would be counted as rig- 
orously against the Hawaiian as 
against the Ethiopian. For this 
reason they have fought, even 
against hope and against what 
they recognized as manifest des- 
tiny and political necessity, to 
prevent the loss of Hawaiian 
autonomy. It remains for the 
Americans, especially those who 
are in Hawaii or who shall mi- 
grate thither, to be honorable 
and generous in this matter. In- 
evitably in commercial and po- 
litical affairs the masterful 
Anglo-Saxon blood has won a 
supremacy that almost amounts 
to exclusion of the darker strain, 
but socially the educated Ha- 
waiian has been given some- 
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thing like his fair place. The levees of 
the Queen, even since she has been a 
queen only by courtesy, have been at- 
tended by the elite of the Islands. Cruel. 
indeed, will Americans be who to the in- 
jury of obliterating the Hawaiian nation- 
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ality, add the insult of unwarranted social 
distinctions. It is not to be feared that 
the older residents of the Islands will do 
this, so much as that the new comers who 
follow the flag will fail to comprehend 
what justice and honesty, no less than 
generosity, demand in the premises. 

If this matter is properly understood, 
so that Hawaiians of culture and intelli- 
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to many of the Islanders of the darker 
skin. 

The Americans on the Islands have no 
doubts as to the benefit of annexation 
from their point of view. Uncertainty 
and doubt have vanished. The fear of 
insurrections worked up among the nat- 
urally peaceful natives by white men of 
the baser sort, the danger of foreign ag- 
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gence shall receive no other treatment 
at home or when they go abroad into our 
greater country than is accorded civilized 
Indian tribes like the Cherokees, then the 
anniversary of the flag raising in ‘he Is- 
lands will there be celebrated with luaus, 
in spite of the misgivings that made the 
actual ceremony a day of sorrow and fear 
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gression on the part of other nations, the 
dread of internal dissensions among a 
weak and conglomerate people, have all 
been dispelled. They are sure of them- 
selves; they trust the people of the great 
nation of which they have become a part; 
they know that the Islands can now ad- 
vance to whatever point of prosperity 
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and development without ‘fear of the 
envy and covetousness of any nation on 
earth. 

They look to see, among many such 
advances, the Islands joined to the West- 
ern continent by a mariné cable, and so 
put in touch with the living currents of 
thought which girdle the world in far less 
than forty minutes. They expect to be 
the central ganglion in all the vast net- 
-f- work of steamship lines which will cross 
the Pacific when its commerce shall far 
exceed that of the Atlantic. This will be 
true whether the United States shall de- 
cide to retain the Philippine group and 
thus put Hawaii in something like the 
geographical center of the American 
Union, or whether Hawaii shall stand as 
the extreme outpost of the nation, whose 
fortification and defensive strength shall 
be the guarantee that no hostile fleet 
shall reach the American mainland. To 
them the raising of the American flag and 
the certainty that it will never again be 
displaced have been the consummation 
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of the hopes and longings of many years, 
the fruit of an endeavor that has known 
no vacillation, no weariness, through all 
the vicissitudes of half a decade. 

If any defense of their action or vindi- 
cation of the attitude of 
the American Govern- 
ment at the time of the 
revolution of 1893, the 
greatest step in the long 
process, be needed, it is 
to be found in the 
recently published book 
of Mr. Lucien Young, 


Lieutenant of the 
United States Navy, 
and an officer of the 


battalion of bluejackets 
landed from the United 
States cruiser Boston at 
the time the Queen’s 
government was over- 
thrown. He _ testifies 
most emphatically that 
the men from the Bos- 
ton were landed to pro- 
tect the lives and prop- 
erty of American citi- 
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zens and for no other purpose, that 
the leaders on both sides of the conflict 
knew of this purpose and had no reason 
to doubt its sincerity. 

This corroborates all that I have been 
able to learn by diligent questioning of 
Hawaiians who took part in the over- 
throw of the monarchy. No American 
that was in the ranks of the Provisional 
Army has ever done other than claim to 
me that they had no assistance from the 
Boston’s men, that they would have acted 
no differently had there been no Ameri- 
can warship in port at the time, or that 
they would have had no fear of native 
opposition in sending a single company 
of white troops through the length and 
breadth of the Islands. 

But all of this is ancient history, what 
of the present? How is this new terri- 
tory of America likeiy to be governed? 
What do the most influential and con- 
servative people of the Islands them- 
selves wish? 

Perhaps the best answer to these ques- 
tions can be had from a memorial pre- 
sented by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association to the United States Com- 
missioners, while they were engaged in 
the work of framing the form of govern- 
ment for Hawaii to meet the new condi- 
tion of affairs. The sugar business is still 
the most important in the Islands, in 
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spite of the great advance 
in coffee raising, and the 
Sugar Planters’ Association 
takes in many of the most 
influential and representa- 
tive men of the community. 
Their memorial is of inter- 
est as showing the spirit in 
which they receive the new 
state of things and the rea- 
sonable way in which they 
look on matters so impor- 
tant to them. 


Gentlemen:— The THawaitan 
Sugar Planters’ Association, an 
unincorporated body, organized 
for the purpose of conserving 
the agricultural interests of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and contain- 
ing among its meimbership rep- 
resentatives of nearly all the 
leading agricultural enterprises 
of the country, respectfully pre- 
sents for the consideration of 
your Honorable Commission 
the following statement of its 
views upon certain vital issues 
which are involved in the action 
of your Honorable Body: 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Planters’ Association ‘s 
an agricultural and not a politi- 
cal body, but experience has 
demonstrated, in Hawaii as well 
as elsewhere, that the form of Government 
has much to do with the prosperity or other- 
wise of agricultural as well as other industries. 

We do not understand that the question of 
statehood for Hawaii is one for present seri- 
ous consideration and do not therefore dis- 
cuss that question. 

We are given to understand, however, that 
two forms of Government have come before 
you for consideration, viz: a Government by 
appointed by the President, 
modeled upon the present Government of the 
District of Columbia; and second, a territorial 
form of Government in which the 
ecutive officer shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, the subordinate being filled 
locally; with a territorial legislature elected by 


Commission, 


chief ex- 
offices 


the people of the territory, having control of 


local legislation, subject to the paramount 


power of Congress, the present territorial 
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Governments of Arizona and New Mexico be- 
ing the proposed model in a general way. 


OPPOSED TO GOVERNMENT BY 
COMMISSION. 


We respectfully suggest that Government by 


Commissioners by the President 


will not be for the best interests of all con- 


appointed 


cerned, for the following reasons: 
1. We 


Government of the District of 


are given to understand that the 
Columbia is 
well liked by the conservative citizens of 
Washington and that it 


of that city an honest Government econom 


gives to the people 


ically administered. 

We submit that there are reasons why such 
a Government may be successful in Washing 
ton which do not apply to Hawaii, viz: 


(1) The Government of the District of 
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Columbia is directly under the eye of the 
President. 

(2) It is directly under the control and 
supervision of Congress, many of the mem- 
bers of which are property owners and per- 
manent residents in Washington and all of 
whom are residents of the city during a large 
portion of the year. 

(3) It is subject to the constant scrutiny 
and criticism of the daily press of Washing- 
ton, copies of which daily meet the eye of the 
President and members of Congress as well 
as the Commissioners. 

(4) Congress each week devotes a day to 
the affairs of the District of Columbia, being 
practically its Board of Aldermen and local 
Legislature. 

Every one of these conditions, in so far as 
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they relate to Hawaii, will be reversed if a 
Government by Commission is established 
here. 

(5) Instead of being directly under the eye 
of the President, so that he will have intimate 
personal knowledge of the difficulties to be 
met and the remedies required, the Commis- 
sion will be removed to a distance of over 
5.000 miles, with infrequent mail communica- 
tion, it frequently taking six weeks and over 
to send a communication from Honolulu to 
Washington and obtain a reply. 

Even if cable communication is established, 
the distance and expense of telegraph com- 
munication will prevent the sending of cable 
messages except in bare outline and concern- 
ing subjects of great importance. 

(6) Instead of Hawaii being personally 
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and intimately known to members of Con- 
gress, it and its needs and conditions will be 
but a name to the vast majority of them. 

(7) Instead of the needs and desires of the 
public as expressed through the public press, 
meeting at frequent intervals the eyes of the 
supreme power, such expressions of opinion 
will practically be seen by the members of the 
Commission only, as purely local papers re- 
ceive but scant attention away from the lo- 
cality in which they are printed, especially 
when they must necessarily be several weeks 
old before reaching Washington. 

It is not to be expected that Congress 
would or could give to Hawaii the amount of 
time and thought that is now devoted by it 
to the local questions and issues arising in the 
District of Columbia. 

The practical result of government by 
Commission in Hawaii would be that it would 
be good or bad, according as the character 
and ability of the individual Commissioners 
varied, with the practical certainty that how- 
ever good the Commissioners might be in- 
dividually, their rule would be more or less 
arbitrary and in accordance with their own 
views instead of being in accordance with the 
desires and needs of the people of the Ter- 
ritory. 

This would be likely to be much more the 
case in Hawaii than it has been in the West- 
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ern territories, for the reason that commu- 
nication and supervision would be so much 
less in the case of Hawaii owing to the greater 
distance and infrequency of communication. 

2. We understand that some of our fellow 
citizens have been in favor of at least a tem- 
porary government by Commission. We are 
willing to admit that if such a form of gov- 
ernment were provided for the next few years, 
it might, and probably would, to a great ex- 
tent, eliminate the bitterness of feeling which 
has grown out of the transition of Hawaii 
from a monarchy to a territory of the United 
States, by preventing elections and the con- 
sequent probable continuity of present party 
differences which have in the past and prob- 
ably will for some time to come divide along 
race lines, and embrace on the one side those 
who have favored, and on the other those 
who have opposed a monarchial form of Gov- 
ernment. 

But admitting all this, it is submitted that 
if a government by Commission is once fairly 
established here it will be far more difficult to 
replace it by some more representative form 
of government than would now be the case, 
and that the benefits to be derived therefrom 
are insufficient to offset the evils and disad- 
vantages of such system while they are not 
great enough to compensate for the loss of 
local control of the local government. 
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Another and weighty reason why govern- 
ment by Commission should not be estab- 
lished is that, although the full electorate of 
this country is not up to the highest standard 
of American citizenship, still we submit that 
the ultimate object and aim of republican 
government should be to make all territories 
eventually self-governing, and that this can 
be accomplished only by training the people 
into self-government by actual participation 
therein to the full extent which the safety of 
the general government and the local terri- 
tory will allow. Government by Commission 
only, would tend to make the people of 
Hawaii less, instead of more capable of even- 
tual self-government. 

We therefore respectfully urge upon your 
Honorable Commission that your recom- 
mendation to Congress be not in favor of a 
government by Commission. 


TERRITORIAL FORM OF GOVERN- 
MENT FAVORED. 

We respectfully urge upon your iJonorable 

Commission that you recommend.to Con- 
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gress the adoption of a form of territorial 
government which may involve as wide a de- 
gree of local control as the safety of the gen- 
eral government and local interests will al- 
low. 

We respectfully suggest the following as 
being some of the most important points con- 
cerning which local control may be given 
within the boundaries suggested: 

1. That, while the chief executive officer 
of the territory should be appointed by the 
President, he should be a bona fide resident 
of the country holding property interests 
therein, and that all subordinate officers 
should possess like qualifications. 

We submit that this is thoroughly in line 
with American precedents and policy and in 
support thereof respectfully refer to the plat- 
forms of the three national parties adopted at 
their last general conventions in 1896, viz: 

From the Democratic platform: 

“We favor the early admission of all the 
territories giving the necessary population 
and resources to entitle them to statehood, 
and while they remain territories we hold that 























the officials appointed to administer the gov- 
ernment of any territory, together with the 
District of Columbia and Alaska, should be 
bona fide residents of 'the territory or district 
in which their duties are to be performed.” 


From the People’s Party platform: 


“We favor home rule in the territory and 
the District of Columbia.” 


From the Republican platform: 


“All the federal officers appointed for the 
territories should be selected from bona fide 
residents thereof, and the right of self-gov- 
ernment should be accorded as far as prac- 
ticable.” 


It is respectfully submitted that a principle 
which has been unanimously adopted by the 
national parties of the United States, and 
which has been, with few exceptions, recog- 
nized bysuccessiveadministrations in the prac- 
tical appointments to existing territories, can 
properly, and in the interests of all concerned, 
should be now embodied in statute form, and 
we respectfully urge upon your Honorable 
Commission that there may be included in 
your recommendations to Congress a pro- 
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vision that federal appointments to Hawaii 
may be in accordance with the principles set 
forth in the party platforms above quoted. 


THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 


While we have given our reason for desir- 
ing that a representative form of Govern- 
ment be adopted for Hawaii instead of a Gov- 
ernment by Commission, we believe that it 
would be unwise to immediately grant full 
and unrestricted suffrage either in the inter- 
ests of the general government or the local 
community, or of Republican government. 

Prominent among these reasons are the 
facts: 

1st. That a large portion of those hereto- 
fore eligible to the electorate have been and 
are hostile to a republican form of govern- 
ment, and for some time to come there is 
every probability that the guiding principle of 
their action will be to hamper and obstruct 
the evolution of responsible representative 
government rather than to assist therein. 
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2d. A large proportion of those heretofore 
eligible to the electorate are unaccustomed, 
either by race instinct or personal participa- 
tion, to self-government except in the most 
limited degree. 

While we believe in the principle above 
stated, that the only way to train a people into 
the methods of representative government is 
to allow them to practically participate there- 
in, we submit that it is not necessary in 
putting such principle into practice, to, at one 
step, graft upon a people who have but slight 
practical experience therewith, the full rep- 
resentative and electoral system: which, fn the 
United States, has been the growth of 
centuries, among a people who have become 
accustomed to it through generations of prac- 
tical experience. 

We therefore respectfully suggest to your 
Honorable Commission that the franchise be 
granted with such restrictions and checks as 
will further, and not obstruct, the growth of 
representative republican institutions in Ha- 
waii. ‘ 

The present qualifications required of 
electors, by the Hawaiian Constitution, have 
been evolved through many years of practical 
dealing with the subject matter and issues 
now in question, and are, we submit, ones 
which have proved by experience to be better 
adapted to the conditions which now prevail 
in Hawaii than any other. 

On the one hand it practically allows every 
elector to participate in the regulation of the 
government, by casting a vote for members 
of the House of Representatives; while it 
provides a more restricted electorate, under 
conditions neither arbitrary nor oppressive, 
for the election of the upper House. 

It is respectfully submitted that the addi- 
tion of a property qualification for voters for 
the upper House is not un-American nor in- 
consistent with representative institutions. 

Almost, if not every State in the original 
Union required a property qualification of its 
voters; and it is only within ten years that the 
last of the States of the Union, Rhode Island, 
abolished the ownership of property as a qual- 
ification of its voters. 

It is respectfully submitted that the Con- 
gress of the United States in and of itself ad- 
mits of the propriety, under certain condi- 
tions, of a difference in the electoral qualifi- 
cations of the electors of its two Houses, the 
electors of the Senate being restricted to the 
members of the Legislature of the respective 
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States, while the members of the House of 
Representatives are elected by the people of 
the several congressional districts at large. 

It is submitted further that the entire Amer- 
ican system of government is based upon the 
theory of checks and balances of one branch 
of the government over against the other, the 
particular method of the application of the 
principle being adapted ‘by the constructors 
of the system to the conditions then presented 
to them. 

It is submitted that the particular method of 
adapting and applying such checks and bal- 
ances in the case of Hawaii should likewise 
be governed by the conditions now presented, 
and that the method now suggested contains 
no departure from the principles adopted by 
the originators of the American system of 
government. 

As the people of the country by immigra- 
tion and assimilation become better ac- 
quainted with the American system, it can by 
successive stages be extended in its entirety, 
if it is then thought best so to do, without 
any violence to the orderly and business-like 
conduct of the public business. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 


We do not desire to discuss the judicial sys- 
tem in detail, but as the general outlines of 
that system are vital to the interests of every 
resident of the territory, we respectfully sug- 
gest for the consideration of your Honorable 
Commission that the best interests of all con- 
cerned will be met by the organization of a 
system of local courts, which shall, so far as 
possible, have exclusive and final jurisaiction 
over all local matters, so as to prevent so far 
as possible, the delay and expense involved if 
appeals may be taken to the Circuit or Su- 
preme Courts sitting at Washington or other 
parts of the United States. 

It is submitted that if a judicial system is 
adopted which allows indiscriminate appeal to 
courts beyond the borders of the territory it 
will be an absolute denial of justice to poor 
litigants and a source of great and unneces- 
sary expense and delay to all. 

It is submitted that the present Hawaiian 
system of courts has been evolved out of fifty 
years practical experience and if converted 
into a territorial system will fully answer all 
the local territorial needs, and we respect- 
fully urge that you recommend its adoption 
with as little change as possible. 
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In this connection we have but three 
further suggestions to make: 

Ist. That under the conditions existing 
here it will be disastrous to the public inter- 
ests if judicial positions are made elective, and 
we therefore respectfully urge upon your 
Honorable Body that for the present they 
continue to be appointive. 

2d. That the jury system heretofore in use 
in Hawaii, under which race lines have been 
recognized, a Hawaiian’s case, whether civil 
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or criminal, being tried by a Hawaiian jury; a 
foreigner’s case being tried by a foreign jury, 
and a case between a Hawaiian and a for- 
eigner being tried by a jury of six Hawaiians 
and six foreigners, has long outgrown its 
original object, which was to guarantee to 
foreigners a fair trial, and should be abolished 
as unnecessary and liable to perpetuate race 
differences. 

3d. That the jury system heretofore and 
now in use in Hawaii, under which a verdict 


can be rendered in both civil and criminal 
cases by nine out of the twelve jurors, has 
now been in use in the country for over fifty 
years and has worled well. 

The feeling in the country is practically 
unanimous in support of a continuance of the 
system, and we urge that you so recommend. 


LABOR. 


The question of the labor supply of the 
country is the one which most directly af- 
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fects the interests which we represent, and, as 
this is almost entirely an agricultural country, 
it is the question which most vitally affects 
not only the continued prosperity but the very 
existence of the leading industries of Hawaii. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the penal contract system which still survives 
here, was introduced, not at the desire of the 
employers of labor but as a matter of neces- 
sity in order to secure laborers. 

In the earlier half of the century the lead- 
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ing industry of the country, and the source 
of its principal revenue, was the whale fish- 
eries, the crews of the whale ships being 
largely recruited here. 

The usual American shipping contract was 
utilized in shipping the sailors and in order 
to secure the services of the native Hawaiians, 
who would not ship under other circum- 
stances, an advance on account of wages was 
made upon the signing of the contract. 

This vicious system of an advance on ac- 
count of wages, frequently amounting to sev- 
eral months’ wages in full, became so estab- 


‘lished in the Hawaiian mind as the necessary 


precedent to engaging in any continuous 
labor, that laborers could not be obtained 
from among them except upon making a con- 
siderable advance on account of wages, ac- 
companied by the same form of shipping con- 
tract used by the whalers, in order to secure 
the repayment or working out of the amount 
advanced. 

In later years as the supply of Hawaiian 
laborers became insufficient to meet the de- 
mands of a developing country, laborers were 
imported frcem abroad, at great expense to 
both the Government and employers of labor 
in Hawaii. 

For example, during the ten years from 
1878 to 1888 there was expended by the Ha- 
waiian Government in importing laborers in‘o 
Hawaii the sum of $1,019,000; while the em- 


ployers of labor spent during the same period 
an amount only a little less than $1,000,000. 

For this sum 18,400 people were brought 
into the country. 

Since 1888 the greater part of the expense 
has been borne by the employers of labor and 
the average annual number of laborers im- 
ported into the country has been 3,000 to 
5,000. 

The enormous expense of securing these 
laborers has required some security that the 
amounts advanced to pay the passages and 
expenses of the immigrants hould be re-paid 
or worked out, with the alternative of ruin 
to the employer making the advances if such 
security were not obtainable. 

For this purpose, and in this way, the penal 
contract system, which is almost word for 
word the duplicate of the American shipping 
contract used for seamen became incorporated 
into and has continued a part of the Hawaiian 
labor system. 

The evils of the system and its tendency to 
depreciate the standard of labor as an honor- 
able calling have been recognized and ap- 
preciated by the great buik of intelligent peo- 
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ple of Hawaii, and it has almost entirely fallen 
into disuse, except with relation to the newly 
imported immigrants and the securing of the 
advances made to and on account of them. 

So great has been this tendency that the 
census of 1896 shows that of approximately 
35,000 laborers only approximately 10,000 
were working under contract, and these al- 
most exclusively under contracts made 
abroad. 

We do not expect and do not ask that the 
penal contract system be perpetuated and have 
recited the foregoing facts, not for the pnr- 
pose of bolstering up or continuing that sys- 
tem, but for the purpose merely of illustrating 
and showing one of the difficulties which the 
agricultural industries of this country labor 
under. 

The tropical agricultural industries of Ha- 
waii have in the past, and must continue in 
the future, to compete with the like indusiries 
of other countries wherein labor is abundan: 
and far cheaper than it is here. 

.Contrary to usual comment and under- 
standing in the United States, the average 
cost of labor in Hawaii does not vary much 
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from the average cost of similar labor in the 
United States. 

The average cost of ordinary field labor in 
Hawaii counting in the lodgings, medical at- 
tendance, wood, water and land for cultiva- 
tion, almost universally furnished to the 
laborers, does not in any case fall below $16 a 
month, in most cases comes to as high as $18 
a month, and ranges upward to $20 and even 
more a month. 

INCREASED NEED OF LABOR. 

Under the stimulus of stability of the Gov- 
ernment and certainty of a market, it is a cer- 
tainty that the agricultural industries of the 
country will greatly expand if laborers can be 
obtained. 

Three large and several smaller sugar plan- 
tations are now being organized which will 
probably require not less than five thousand 
more laborers, and the coffee industry yet in 
its infancy, will soon require many thousands 
more. 

Either these laborers must be obtained from 
beyond the borders of Hawaii or the develop- 
ment of the ccuntry will be checked. and ex- 
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isting industries hampered, if not extin- 
guished. 


EXEMPTION FROM AMERICAN IM- 
MIGRATION LAWS ASKED. 


It has been the belief of some, and the 
hope of many more, interested in the future 
of Hawaii, that annexation would bring to 
Hawaii a white American farming population 
which would solve both the labor and the po- 
litical problem. 

It is not the intention of this body to dis- 
pute the correctness of this theory, but if such 
change takes place, it will, owing to the dis- 
tance from the centers of over-supply of labor 
in the labor markets of the United States and 
the expense of getting here from there, be a 
considerable period before such can be ob- 
tainable upon the farms and plantations of 
Hawaii. 

Moreover, it is open to question whether 
any considerable number of American labor- 
ers will be content to accept the wages which 
the Hawaiian Agricultural industries can af- 
ford to pay, even though under the present 
special tariff conditions the sugar industry 
may be able to pay a somewhat higher rate 
of wages than that heretofore paid. 
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Meanwhile the necessities of the industries 
of the country are immediate and pressing. 

We estimate that during the twelve months 
next ensuing the date hereof, the agricultural 
industries of the country will require not less 
than 7,000 laborers in addition to those now 
in the country. 

The chief sources of labor have heretofore 
been China, Japan and Portugal. 

By the terms of the annexation resolution, 
the further immigration of Chinese is pro- 
hibited, and we understand that the general 
policy of the United States is such that there ° 
is no probability of any further immigration 
being allowed. 

We do not propose to set our interests up 
as against the general policy or interest of the 
United States at large, nor to ask that any 
special privileges be granted us which are 
not granted to American citizens as a whole; 
but in view of the fact that the entire indus- 
tries of Hawaii have been built up on a cer- 
tain system of labor, we do not feel that it 
would be asking too much or that which is 
inconsistent with the common good, to ask 
that your Honorable Commission recommend 
that a transition period be allowed during 
which time the full immigration laws of the 
United States shall not be extended in their 
entirety to Hawaii. 
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We understand that the present immigra- 
tion laws of the United States do not allow 
the engaging abroad of laborers to do work 
in the United States, and do not even allow 
an employer to assist an immigrant to come 
to the United States by advancing in whole or 
in part his expenses or passage money. 

If American laborers can be induced to 
come to the Hawaiian Islands and work for 
wages which will leave a margin of profit to 
the employer, we will be the first to welcome 
such 
problem. 

We have not in the past, however, been able 
to induce such laborers or any laborers to 
come to Hawaii except by advancing the cost 
of their passage, and we gravely doubt 
whether, at least for some time to come, 
laborers in sufficient number from any quarter 
can be induced to come to Hawaii unless their 
passages are advanced to them. 

We respectfully request therefore that, until 
it can be ascertained whether or not a suf- 
ficient number of American laborers can be 
obtained to meet the industrial requirements 
of Hawaii, the extension of the full immigra- 
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laborers and such a solution of the 
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tion laws of the United States, more particu- 
larly those portions thereof which prohibit the 
advance by an employer of the passage money 
to a laborer to Hawaii, may be delayed in 
order that the main industries of the country 
may not be subjected to the severe strain and 
loss which will certainly occur if the entire 
labor policy of the country is suddenly re- 
versed and its supply cut off before a new 
source of supply is opened up. 
We remain, 


Your obedient servants, 
HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 
By its President J. B. Atherton, and 
By its Secretary C. Bolte. 
Honolulu, H. I., September 8, 1808. 


A similar memorial from the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce touches on many 
of the same subjects, but treats on other 
matters also. I give a portion of it. 


One of the subjects which more particularly 
affects the business men of this community, 
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whom we more directly represent, is that of 
shipping. 

While Hawaii was independent the ships 
of all countries were free to carry freight be- 
tween the ports of Hawaii and those of the 
United States. 

As a matter of fact, approximately seventy 
per cent. of the shipping trade of the country 
has been done in American bottoms, but the 
shipping of other countries has been required 
to carry the remainder of the freight. 

Under annexation, if the general coasting 
laws of the United States are extended to the 
Hawaiian trade, it will prevent vessels sailing 
under foreign flags from carrying either pas- 
sengers or freight between the ports of Ha- 
waii and the ports of the United States. 

This Chamber recognizes the propriety of 
the general navigation laws of the United 
States which reserve to vessels under the 
American flag the exclusive right to engage 
in the coasting business and desires to pre- 
sent the following facts to your consideration, 
which we believe show the propriety of delay- 
ing the extension of such coasting laws to the 
trade between the Hawaiian ports and the 
ports of the United States, at least for the 
present. 
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The isolation of Hawaii from all other 
foreign ports renders communication with 
other ports impossible except by sea. 

It is public knowledge that the shipping 
now under the American flag in deep sea 
trade is extremely limited in number. 

Practically the entire exports of Hawaii are 
to the ports of the United States. 

Until recently, nearly all of such exports 
were to the Pacific Coast of the United States 
allowing of the use of a large number of com- 
paratively small vessels which can be econo- 
mically used on that comparatively short 
trip. But the present large product of beet 
sugar in California and the increasing crop 
in Hawaii has during the last year or two 
and will during the ensuing years, require the 
export of a large portion of the crop to New 
York. 

For example, it is estimated that the Ha- 
waiian crop of sugar for the coming season 
will be approximately 280,000-tons, and that 
such quantity will be considerably increased 
during the crop of 1900-1901. Of this output, 
probably some 100,000 tons will be shipped to 
San Francisco for the use of the California 
refiners, and the balance, 180,0co tons shipped 
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to New York or other Eastern United State: 
port. 

The trip from Hawaii around Cape Horn 
to New York is so long that it is only profit- 
able to ship freight by that route in large 
vessels. 

It is more than doubtful, it is almost cer- 
tain, that the number of vessels required to 
transport this large amount of freight, to- 
gether with the other exports from Hawaii to 
the United States, cannot be obtained from 
among the American mercantile marine. 

If the crop could be distributed over the en- 
tire year, this might be accomplished, but 
practically the entire amount must be shipped 
from Hawaii within the period of six months. 

If shipment for raw sugar is not obtainable 
immediately after its manufacture, it will sub- 
ject the plantation interests to heavy loss, as 
the sugar deteriorates by time, thereby re- 
ducing the price obtainable therefor, besides 
which the expense of storage and interest 
mount up rapidly on the large amount of cap- 
ital invested in the sugar. 

It will thus be apparent that if the Amer- 
ican coasting laws are to be immediately ap- 
plied to all freights carried between Hawaii 
and the United States, the present inadequate 
shipping facilities and lack of American ships 
will cause a large loss to those interested in 
such industry without producing any <orre- 
sponding benefit to any other person. 

Further inconvenience and loss which will 


accrue not only to merchants in Hawaii but 
to the entire business interests of the Pacific 


Coast, arise out of the fact that all the pas- 
sengers, mail, perishable freight, and freight 
which for other reaons requires quick delivery 
either to or from Hawaii and the Pacific 
Coast, are carried in steamers. 

The present steamship companies running 
on a regular schedule across the Pacific and 
calling at Hawaii are the Oceanic S. S. Co., 
the Union S. S. Co., the Pacific Mail S. S. 
Co., the Occidental & Oriental S. S. Co., the 
Nippon Yusen Kwaisha, and the Canadian- 
Australian S. S. line. In addition to these 
there are two lines from Portland and Seattle 
to Japan which occasionally call here, and 
several proposed lines, one about to begin 
business on a large scale from San Diego to 
Yokohama via Honolulu. 

Of the lines enumerated only three, the 
Oceanic S. S. Co., the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
and the Occidental & Oriental S. S. Co. are 
American companies. 
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The others are English or Japanese and use 
exclusively steamers under the English or 
Japanese flag, as well as does the Occidental 
and Oriental Company. 

It will be a great hardship on the people 
of Hawaii, and also upon the people of the 
Pacific Coast, if these established lines of 


steamers are not allowed to continue to carry 
passengers and freight between San Francisco 
and Hawaii, as if all but American ships are 
prevented from carrying passengers and 
freight, it will not pay them to come to Hono- 
lulu, and instead of having the frequent and 
extended steam service which is now given by 
this large number of lines, the public will be 
served by only two steamship companies, to 
wit: the Oceanic S. S. Co. and the Pacific 
Mail S. S. Co. 

The several foreign lines alluded to are all 
through lines from Australia, New Zealand, 
China, and Japan, and if they are prevented 
from carrying freight and passengers between 
Hawaii and the United States, it will so cut 
down the profits of their business as to make 
it problematical whether they will continue 
to do business between Hawaii and the other 
foreign countries to which they run, thereby 
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cutting off the benefit to Hawaii of steam 
communication with the various other foreign 
ports of the Pacific. 

The result of the immediate application of 
the United States coasting laws to Hawaii 
will be to shut out a very large proportion of 
the present steam communication between 
Hawaii and other ports, thereby reducing the 
mail and shipping facilities by that amount. 

This will be particularly disastrous to the 
fresh fruit industry of Hawaii, which depends 
for its absolute existence upon frequént and 
rapid steam communication with California, 
as if such communication is not available the 
fruit ripens and is lost between trips. 


Doubtless in course of time the reasons for 
this plea will no longer hold good as Ameri- 
can shipping will be placed on the routes in- 
dicated, in time; but for the immediate pres- 
ent such shipping is not available, and this 
Chamber most respectfully submits that the 
position of this country devoid of all com- 
munication with the rest of the world, except 
by sea, warrants a suspension of the exten- 
sion of the United States navigation laws to 
Hawaii in so far as such law will prevent the 
carrying of freight, passengers and mail be- 
tween Hawaii and other American ports, un- 
til such time as American shipping is avail- 
able to transact such business. 


The memorial closes with an argu- 
ment for delay in the application of the 
American tariff to Hawaii, sufficient at 
least, for ships to make the voyage from 
the east coast of America, and a strong 
plea for cable communication and the 
Nicaragua Canal. 

It is hardly possible that arguments so 
reasonable and temperately put should 
have failed to have weight with the Com- 
missioners. This matter of the govern- 
ment of Hawaii is vastly more important 
than it seems on its face. True, these Is- 
lands are but specks on the map, far from 
any other land, and yet in this limited 
area is to be determined the great ques- 
tion, whether or not the United States 
is fitted to assume the position of a world 
power with foreign dependencies in 
many quarters of the globe. Hawaii, 


governed effectively and justly, the home 
of a thriving and contented people, se- 
cure under the folds of the starry flag 
from any foreign foe and just as secure 
under righteous and wise laws from op- 


pression and corruption at home, able to 
govern its local affairs as its own best 
interests demand, and to work out for 
itself the prosperity that its position and 
resources command, will become a 
strong reason why many another weak 
and misgoverned land shall seek to fol- 
low her example. ‘They, too, will wish 
to hitch their wagons to the Stars, and 
the Union will grow and grow till our 
great principles of individual liberty and 
united strength shall spread througn the 
earth. 

I do not like to look on the other side 
of the picture, to see what would be the 
result if Hawaii should not be happy in 
her new state, and how the nations would 
look with scornful wonder should the 
polluting touch of politics cause Hawaii 
to wither under our flag, until she should 
long again for the happy days of Queen 
Liliuokalani. 

But assuming, as we must to be happy 
at all about our new acquisition, that Ha- 
waii is to be well governed and prosper- 
ous, what may the people of the United 
States expect to gain from her? 

In the first place, a rounding out of 
our resources and products. The chief 
exports of Hawaii, cane sugar, coffee, 
and rice, cocoanuts, bananas, and other 
tropical fruits, are not produced in Amer- 
ica in anything like sufficient quantities 
to supply our needs. It will be well to 
have, under our own control and to be 
taken away from us by no combination 
of powers likely to assail us, lands that 
produce all these things. Next, an out- 
post, as I have said, on the Pacific that 
will keep thousands of miles farther from 
our shores a hostile fleet. On the other 
hand, Hawaii brings us into a position to 
strike, and to make our blow effective, 
any power that has a foothold on the 
Asiatic coast. 

Sad will be the day, it is true, when we 
shall again have to draw the sword, but 
the events of the past year have shown 
that it is not impossible that it may come, 
and all the wisdom of history is con- 
centrated in the maxims that commend 
forethought in preparing national de- 
fense. 

Then, too, Hawaii offers an opportu- 
nity for American enterprise and Ameri- 
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can capital. It is no place for the poor 
man to go, it is true; labor in the cane- 
field, the rice swamp, or the coffee bush, 
is hardly suitable for the white man, and 
there are at least fifty thousand yellow- 
skinned reasons why the man with his 
hands only to depend on should not go 
to Hawaii. But the man with means, 
who can buy his coffee or sugar land and 
cultivate it, put up the proper appliances 
to handle his crop, and wait the aeces- 
sary two or three years before returns 
begin to come in, can achieve tortune for 
himself and help build up the commu- 
nity. Land for such purposes is still 
abundant and can be had on all the Is- 
lands. Thousands of acres of virgin soil 
adapted to coffee and sugar cultures may 
still be had at living rates. Such men 
are welcomed to the Islands and will find 
there opportunities to grow up with the 
country that are better than a claim on 
the Klondike. It will not be like going to 
a foreign land. The flag is there to make 
the-American new comer feel at home, 
the people are his kind, the language is 
the same, the money and the business 
usages are all familiar. Then, too, he 
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may take his family in the security that 
they will be exposed to no hardship, that 
the society will be of the same high level 
that he finds in the oldest American 
communities, that his church will be 
there in a position of the highest respect, 
that schools for his children will be on 
hand as good as the best he has left be- 
hind. Truly this is an ideal combination 
offered nowhere else in the world. 

One modern invention, to choose an 
example among many, has reached a 
higher degree of evolution in Honolulu 
than probably any city of its size in the 
world, and that is the telephone. Almost 
every house inhabited by white people 
has its telephone and its use is universal. 

Should Greater America take in the 
Philippines, the Carolines, and the La- 
drones, as seems likely at this writing, 
and should the great empire of China go 
to pieces entirely and be apportioned 
among the great powers, with America’s 
claim not forgotten, which also seems far 
from impossible on this day, when news 
comes of American warships ordered to 
Tien Tsin, then the possession of Ha- 
waii will become of the utmost impor- 
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tance to the United States, and we shall 
have occasion all through our history to 
bless the day when Admiral Miller raised 
the flag over the Government house at 
Honolulu. 

The flag raising was accomplished by 
Admiral Miller on August 12, 1898. It 
was quietly celebrated, with a view of 
sparing the feelings of the royalists. The 
flag used was the identical piece of bunt- 
ing that Paramount Blount hauled 
down. It was reeved to halyards of wire 
rope sent for the purpose by the Wash- 
burn & Moen Company of San Fran- 
‘cisco. This was probably Admiral Mil- 
ler’s last public service of note; for he 
has since gone back to San Francisco on 
his flagship, the Philadelphia, to be re- 
tired, having reached the age limit. 

And always Hawaii will remain a 
Mecca for the health-seeker and sight- 
seer. This phase of the subject has been 
so dwelt on that it needs no enforcement. 
With the new wave of patriotic feeling 
that has come over the American people, 
the exploration of the wonders on our 
own soil is likely to become more popu- 
lar than the European tour or indiscrim- 
inate globe-trotting. More and more it 
will become the custom for wealthy 
Americans to seek the “Paradise of the 
Pacific,” to bathe in the warm surf of 
Waikiki, to climb the heights of the Pali, 
to travel round Oahu on the railroad, to 
visit the beautiful Pearl Harbor with its 
growing town, to stay at the fine Ha- 
waiian Hotel in Honolulu, where the 
sweet music of the Hawaiian band is 
played twice a week, to ride about the 
streets of the city, wondering at the 
charming admixture of tropical beauty 
and Anglo-Saxon push. 

The trip on the Oahu railroad is one 
that attracts tourists by the amount of 
sightseeing it offers for a small expendi- 
ture of exertion; for Honolulu’s climate 
is tropical enough to make the visitor 
chary of much walking, or even of much 
riding in the heat of the day. The first 
sense the Californian has on boarding 
the train is one of home likeness, which 
is explained when he notes that the cars 
were made at Newark, California. A 
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glance out of the window, however, dis- 
pels this feeling, for there is the wonder- 
ful tropical vegetation about him, and al- 
most brushing the car roofs are the 
fronds of the cocoanuts and other palms, 
the banana, the algeroba, and the alli- 
gator pear. Then the rice swamps, with 
men working the flooded fields, and the 
great artificial fish ponds, where ancient 
Hawaiian constructions are made :to 
serve modern uses, with the taboo on the 
use of fish by women happily removed. 
Next are the blue reaches of Pearl Har- 
bor, long ago ceded to the United States 
for a coaling station. Even now Pearl 
City is growing into a thriving place, in 
anticipation. of the day when because of 
this fine harbor, it shall perhaps play 
Liverpool to Honolulu’s London. The 
train next takes the traveler into the re- 
gion of great sugar plantations, where 
much t#me might be spent in seeing and 
learning about the operations of the 
plantations and mills. The train stops at 
the great six-thousand-acre Ewa planta- 
tion several hours, giving a good oppor- 
tunity to see the mill, which crushes out 
116 tons of sugar a day, using only the 
dried pulp of the cane for fuel. A short 
ride of an hour more is required to reach 
Waianae, the terminus of the original 33 
miles of the road, but now an extension 
of twenty-two’ miles more reaches to 
Waiahua. The intention is to make this 
road encircle the Island of Oahu, and 
thus bring into touch with Honolulu all 
this fruitful coast line. 

Then the visitor who has time will 
take the inter-island steamers and visit 
Hawaii proper with its great coffee plan- 
tations and its grand Volcano Drive to 
Kilauea, where Pele has her fiery home. 
Kauai, the Garden Isle, may attract them 
to see its wealth of bloom and its natives 
less touched by civilization than the 
Oahu Kanakas, or Molokai may draw 
them to gaze with pity and wonder on 
the leper colony. 

All these and many more advantages 
will come to America from the posses- 
sion of Hawaii. Let her see to it that the 
little Island country does not receive too 
much the worse end of the bargain. 
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SUGAR GROWING 


By FRANK H. 


ten if questioned as to what consti- 

tutes the backbone of agricultural 
industry in the Hawaiian Islands would 
without hesitation answer that it the rais- 
ing of sugar. The product is so common 
an article of diet, the price of it has fluc- 
tuated in such a fanciful way in the past 
decades, so much has been heard in poli- 
tics of the enormous returns on their in- 
vestments to the holders of sugar stock, 
that the popular mind looks at sugar 
growing through a glamor as if there 
were something beyond the natural in its 
profit-making power. 

This is right, too, in a general way, for 
more money has probably been made in 
sugar in the Hawaiian Islands than in 
any other one commodity. But to pros- 
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pective settlers the matter of sugar grow- 
ing is one of less importance than coffee 
or rice culture, or the thousand and one 
other agricultural pursuits which are 
open to the farmer in Hawaii. The rea- 
son for this lies in the fact that the aver- 
age settler has only a small capital when 
he comes ashore. Sugar growing re- 
quires large capital, expensive machin- 
ery, and an elaborate irrigation plant, 
and according to Government report, 
has never proved remunerative to small 
investors. 

Mills for grinding — or something like 
diffusion cells to take their place — are 
an absolute necessity, and to keep a mill 
profitably busy, a large area of cane must 
be set out. The cost of all this has so far 
served to keep the business in the hands 
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of a few individuals or corporations, and 
while a few planters grow cane and de- 
pend on a neighborly mill to grind their 
product, the conditions are such that 
their number is not on the increase. 

Almost everybody in the Islands, how- 
ever, owns sugar stock,— that is, every- 
body who can. The 1898 crop of the 
Honokaa Sugar Company on Hawaii, 
was six thousand tons and paid a divi- 
dend of thirty-five per cent on its stock. 
The Pioneer Mill Company on Maui this 
year paid forty per cent on a capitaliza- 
tion of $750,000, and an examination of 
the books of the other great companies 
would show a similar record of prosper- 
ity. 

The whole number of plantations now 
on the Islands would probably not count 
up to a hundred, and the tendency is to 
enlarge those now in existence rather 
than to add to the number. 

The largest among these are Waialua 
Plantation, Oahu, capitalized at $3,000,- 
000, Ewa on the same island, $2,000,000 
Pioneer Mill Company, Maui, $1,350,- 
ooo, and Honokaa Sugar Company, Ha- 
waii, $1,000,000. These have a capacity 
for an output of from 12,000 to 40,000 
tons. 

Other leading plantations are the Ke- 
alia, Kauai, 7,000 tons per annum; Ma- 
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kaweli Plantation, Kauai, (Hawaiian 
Sugar Company,) 13,000 tons; the 
Spreckelsville Plantation, Maui, (Ha- 


waiian Commercial Company,) 10,000 to 
11,000 tons; Onomea Plantation, Hilo, 
Hawaii, about 8,700 tons; Hilo Sugar 
Company, Hawaii, about 8,500 tons; Pa- 
auhau Plantation, Hawaii, about 7,000 
tons; the Lihue Plantation, Kauai, 7,000 
to 8,000 tons. 

All of these plantations lie near the 
level of the sea. The area of land suit- 
able to cane cultivation runs around the 
Islands from the water to the timber 
lands on the higher ground of the inte- 
rior. Two thousand feet is about the 
highest line of successful cultivation. 
This would seem to give a very wide ex- 
tent of available land, and would, if ele- 
vation were the only thing to be consid- 
ered. The cane belt, however, is much 
diversified in contour. Much oi it is 
steep and broken up by hills and dry ra- 
vines, a large part of it is rocky and thin 
of soil, and lastly, there is only a smail 
part of it where the natural supply of 
water in streams is sufficient to supply 
the fluid in quantities necessary for irri- 
gation. 

So evident were these facts that it be- 
came the fashion some years ago to say 
that the area of cane planting had practi- 
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cally reached its maximum, and that 
there was no further room for profitable 
expansion. 

Time is showing that this view is 
wholly incorrect. It was no doubt true 
from the standpoint of conditions as then 
understood, but so many advances have 
been made that a new and wonderful im- 
petus has been given to the growth of 
the industry, all tending to its expansion. 

Foremost among these is the scientific 
development in the methods of produc- 
tion. The old devices for cultivation and 
manufacture have given way to others 
which produce a given product at a les- 
ser cost. Engineers have demonstrated 
the possibility of pumping the water ne- 
cessary for irrigation and of storing it for 
use at will, at a cost not before deemed 
possible. And finally, experiment has 
shown that the whole cane belt is under- 
lain by an inexhaustible supply of arte- 
sian water easily tapped, thus rendering 
the dependence on surface streams for ir- 
rigation a thing of the past. 

In 1894 it was estimated that 24,000 
acres were cropped. In 1896 the area 
had grown to 30,000. Today it is nearer 
to 40,000, and promises to double on that 
figure before the century is out. 


One other thing, however, has had 
much to do with the advance. This is 
the development of the chemical side of 
sugar production. Not alone have new 
methods of extraction and purification 
been adopted through the close scientific 
study of the subject, but the chemist has 
been able to add much to the value of the 
crop by the scientific analysis of the soils. 
The chemical characteristics of the soil 
coming from a given plantation being 
determined by experiment, it is an easy 
matter for the scientific agriculturist to 
prescribe the fertilizers necessary to 
bring the land up to its highest bearing 
power. And this is what is being done 
with greater precision and perfection 
every day. 

Sugar stock, like that of mining cor- 
porations, is subject to the fluctuations 
of speculation. It is not alone the real 
value which determines its market price. 
More than one battle royal has been 
waged over the control of a particular 
company, and fortunes have been made 
VoL. xxxlI—30 
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and lost in its manipulation with daz- 
zling rapidity. 

An instance of this is the deal by 
which the control of the Hawaiian Com- 
mercial and Sugar Company passed 
from its original owners to an associa- 
tion of San Francisco brokers. 

The company’s stock had been con- 
sidered of the best. The plantation was 
in excellent order, the crop promise was 
of the best, and everything seemed to be 
moving properly financially, when sud- 
denly the stock began to tumble. Large 
blocks of it were offered in the San Fran- 
cisco market at less than the market 
price. Rumors of an assessment were 
common on the street. An increase in 
the capital stock was indefinitely pro- 
posed. Moderate investors began to be 
frightened. 

One of the most active in a moderate 
way in pushing the stock before its de- 
cline had been Edward Pollitz of the 
broking firm of Edward Pollitz & Co. 
of San Francisco. He had invested more 
himself than he cared to lose, and had 
advised his friends to go in as well. 
Alarmed at the situation, he planned a 
coup which, if successful, should give his 
friends the control. 

Quietly slipping out of San Francisco, 
he went to Honolulu and investigated 
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to do this, but he was a broker, 
and this did not worry him. He 
sold the control just the same as 
if he did own it, contracting to de- 
liver it in sixty days. Then he 
returned to San Francisco to 
make good his word. 

All this, of course, was done 
with utmost secrecy; for had a 
rumor of the truth reached the 
street, the stock would have gone 
up with a bound and the purchase 
of a control become an impossibil- 
ity. 

He started in buying small lots, 
but with such extreme reluctance 
that the bears were deceived into 
unloading on him all the stock 
they had. So successful was he in 
his ruse that the price of the stock 
actually declined under his manip- 
ulations. A control once gained, 
he asked for the management of 
the company, which was perforce 
turned over to him. He filled his 
contract with the Hawaiian plant- 
ers, pocketed the difference in the 
buying and selling price, and both 
he and those who stood with him 
in the pool were not only saved 
from loss, but came out with 
riches from the deal. 

It was not intended in what 
was said at the beginning of 
this article to discourage men 
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the company’s affairs. He found them 
in unimpeachable condition. So good 
was the company’s credit in the Islands 
that he had no difficulty in forming a 
syndicate there to buy from him a con- 
trol of its stock at a good market price. 
He did not own or control enough stock 


with money from going into 
sugar culture in Hawaii. For 
them there will be phenomenal 
returns. The warning was given to 
those with small capital lest, going with 
the wrong idea, they should go to wreck 
in this work through lack of knowledge. 
There is room for them — but it is in 
coffee growing, fruit raising, or some 
other industry than sugar culture. 
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WAIANAE COFFEE PLANTATION, OAHU 


COFFEE CULTURE IN OUR NEW ISLANDS 


By GEORGE W. CASWELL! 


CARCELY was annexation an ac- 
S complished fact, when an enter- 
prising San Francisco dealer 
swung out a huge sign reading: “Patron- 
ize home industry. Buy American coffee 
raised in Hawaii,” thus calling attention 
to an occupation which promises to rival 
even sugar growing in importance in the 
new American possession. 

The coffee plant grows wild in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and has been used by the 
natives and cultivated in a desultory way 
for many generations. Twenty years 
ago the systematic introduction of coffee 
planting as an industry was attempted by 


1 Mr. Caswell is founder of the house of G. W. Cas- 
well & Cqg., which handles much of the Kona crop—Ed. 
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the government, and under its encour- 
agement, a number of large plantations 
were set out. For a season the experi- 
ment was successful, but a peculiar sort 
of blight — the dactylopius — settled on 
the plants with results destructive to 
both leaves and crop, and sugar taking a 
leap in price at that time, most of the 
discouraged coffee planters gave up the 
business for the more lucrative cultiva- 
tion of the cane. Some coffee, however, 
has been shipped from the Islands since 
1870. With the greater familiarity with 
conditions governing successful growth, 
and the discovery of wider areas of lands 
favorable to its culture, a new impetus 
has been given to the work, and now it 
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bids fair to outdo all othe branches of 
agriculture. in popularity and financial 
return. 

At first it was thought that only on the 
leeward side of the Islands could coffee 
be grown with assurance of success. The 
islands lie on the very edge of the tropics 
and for nine months are subject to the 
buffeting of the northeast trades. As a 
result the Southern and Western sides of 
the Islands have a much more equable 
and steadier climate than those exposed 
directly to the wind. There is less rain- 
fall, too, and a more even warmth. 

These are the Kona districts, so called 
because they are subject only to the 
Kona, or south wind. It was natural that 
the coffee raised should come from the 
most favored districts, and so today, 
Kona coffee is the technical name 
for all of that staple shipped from ~ 
the Hawaiian Islands. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, there is a 
large area outside of these dis- 
tricts which has been practically 
proved adapted to the cultivation 
of this product. 

Coffee does not thrive at the 
level of the sea. It has been 
grown at a height of five hundred 
feet where the soil was porous 
and of unusual richness, but the 
practical range is from twelve 
hundred to two thousand feet 
above the sea. Above that it is 
possible as high as two thousand 
six hundred feet, but does not 
thrive or bear as at the lower 
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levels. Trees set out at the 
five-hundred-foot elevation grow 
faster than those higher up, and 
come more quickly into bear- 
ing, but the plants run more to 
wood and have not the stamina 
of those maturing more slowly. 
They bear fewer berries when 
mature, and come more quickly 
to the period of diminishing re- 
turns. The highest bearing 
coffee known in the Islands is 
stated by the Government report 
to be “twenty-five miles from 
the town of Hilo in the cele- 
brated Olaa district.” 

There are only eight of the 
Islands — Niihau, Kauai, Oahu, 
Molokai, Maui, Lauia, Kahoolawe, and 
Hawaii, which are practical for agri- 
culture. Of these the ones best suited 
for coffee seem to be Hawaii, Maui, 
Oahu, and Kauai. The Government 
estimate is that there is in them over 
two hundred thousand acres of land 
fitted practically for coffee planting, 
of which only about fifty thousand 
is now planted with coffee trees. 

It will be seen that there is a chance 
here for all the capital that will drift into 
the islands in many years. The lands 
can be had in small parcels and at prices 
ranging from ten dollars to thirty dol- 
lars per acre. There is not required the 
enormous capital and expensive ma- 
chinery necessary in sugar planting, and 
while the return is not immediate, the 
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period of waiting is made easy by the 
possibility of raising marketable stuff of 
other sorts on the land while waiting for 
the coffee trees to grow. 

So much has been written about the 
technical details of setting out coffee 
plants and their cultivation, that it would 
be thrashing old straw to repeat them 
here. The facts not generally known 
are rather as to methods of treatment 
and the peculiar character of the plant 


itself. The coffee tree is an aristocrat 
of the plant family and has to be handled 
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with gloves. It sounds very easy to say 
that one must prepare the ground, raise 
young plants in a nursery, set them out 
when of a certain age, and wait for them 
to grow. If the planter were setting out 
ordinary orchard trees, this formula 
would approximately cover his pro- 
cedure. But the coffee plant cannot be 
handled that way. The ground once 
cleared and the holes marked out with 
stakes, the digging of the places for the 
trees to be brought from the nursery is 
begun. Each hole is from a foot and a 
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half to two feet wide and about two feet 
deep. The top soil is laid carefully on 
one side and the sub-soil on the other. 
The holes are left open to the action of 
the sun for as long a period as possible 
—a month if the time can be given. 
The bottom of the holes is probed with 
a crowbar and if rock is found, it is care- 
fully dug out and removed. The soif 
must be deep and porous if the tree is 
ultimately to thrive. 

When the time for planting begins, the 
hole is all filled up again. The dirt is 
sifted and pulverized before being put 
back and the top soil goes to the bottom, 
leaving what was the sub-soil to be used 
at the top. The stake is set back again 
in the middle of the hole to mark the 
spot where the tree is to stand. 

The coffee tree has a long tap root, 
with laterals spreading from it at regu- 
lar intervals. It seems ridiculous to say 
it, but unless in transplanting, the tap 
root goes straight down as it primarily 
grew and each lateral is spread out in its 
proper direction, the transplanted tree 
will never reach its full perfection. 
Twist up the tap root of an ordinary tree, 
and it will accommodate itself to the 
new direction and go on as before. But 
not so with the coffee tree. If its tap 
root is bent or doubled up, it will start 
all right and appear healthy for a year 
or more, but when it comes to the bear- 
ing time, it does not seem to have the 
strength to produce the fruit. So urgent 
is this need of moving the plant without 
disturbing the roots, that a special ma- 
chine like a hollow cylinder has been in- 
vented to take them up with a core of 
dirt round them and deposit them where 
wanted. The holes for them are made 
with another cylinder of the same size, 
and if a tap root should be longer than 
the core and protrude, it is cut off rather 
than take the risk of doubling. 

Once set, eternal vigilance in weeding 
and cultivation is the price of success. 
The fertility of the soil and the tropical 
warmth and moisture bring the weeds to 
maturity in a wonderfully short time. 
Every two or three weeks, the ground 
must be gone over so as to root them out 
before they go to seed. 

There is stiil much discussion on what 
would seem vital points in coffee culture 
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For a long time it was supposed that the 
coffee tree would not grow in the open, 
but must be shaded by some other tree 
from the direct rays of the sun. To this 
day there are many plantations in which 
the kukui trees are left in the clearing 
and planted where not standing natur- 
ally, to furnish this artificial shade. 

It has been proved beyond dispute, 
however, that the coffee tree can be culti- 
vated successfully without this peculiar 
shelter, and more and more plantations 
are being set out in the open sun. The 
probabilities are that the shade was nec- 
essary in the days of primitive cultivation 
when the ground was only scratched 
over, and the times of working few and 
far between. 


Waiting for a coffee plantation to bear 
is as slow a process as waiting for returns 
from an orange orchard in California. 
The first two years are all outgo, with no 
return. The second year a small crop of 
garden truck may be raised between the 
rows without injury to the trees. The 
third year, a maiden crop will be borne, 
from which about enough will be real- 
ized to pay the expense of working. The 
fourth year a fair profit will accrue, and 
by thé fifth year the trees will be in full 
bearing and extremely profitable. The 
average life of the bearing tree is forty 
years. 

Full bearing trees will produce from 
850 to 1,200 pounds of coffee to the acre, 
which will sell at from fifteen to twenty 
cents a pound. The Island coffee is 
cleaner than that coming from Mexico 
or South America, plumper in berry and 
of equal size. In flavor it is far superior 
to anything else on the Pacific Coast. 

It is this last quality that gives to cof- 
fee culture in the Hawaiian Islands its 
sure promise of stability. If it were of no 
better grade than that from Chiapas, 
Vera Cruz, or Rio, there might eventu- 
ally come a competition from those quar- 
ters due to the cheapness of labor, that 
would lower the price and render the in- 
vestment unprofitable. But Hawaiian 
coffee comes in competition, not with the 
cheaper grades but only with the better 
«.lalities— and there is small danger 


that there will ever be a glut in Java or 
Mocha or the others of its class. 


























READY FOR THE SOLDIERS 


HOW HONOLULU 


CARED FOR THE 


AMERICAN TROOPS 


By ELIZABETH VAN CLEVE HALL 


1898, and the little city of Hono- 

lulu had turned out en masse, to bid 
Godspeed to the first detachment of 
troops bound for Manila. 

In the crowd on the wharf stood two 
ladies talking eagerly of the pleasure of 
the three days just past, and proudly of 
the excellent conduct of the soldiers, 
who had had the freedom of the town 
and had, in no instance, abused its hos- 
pitality. 

“There’s one point,” said the eldest 
lady, “where we have been remiss; we 
should have had some place, if only a 
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[" WAS Saturday morning, June, 4, 


tent, for the sick men. It would have 
been a real boon to the few invalids if 
they could have been taken ashore for 
these three days, and would have given 
opportunity for the thorough renovation 
of their infirmaries.” 

“You are right,” was the reply, “we 
must see what can be done before the 
next transports come.” 

We dare not claim that this was the 
starting point; as it is plain that the same 
idea had presented itself to others, for 
on Monday, June 6th, in response to a 
call from Dr. Wayson, a goodly number 
of men and women met at the Y. M. C. 
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A. Hall, and the Red Cross Society of 
Hawaii was formed. The following offi- 
cers were appointed: 

President, Mrs. Harold M. Sewall; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. S. B. Dole and 
Princess Kaiulani; secretary, Mrs. F. R. 
Day; treasurer, Mrs. P. C. Jones; chair- 
man of finance committee, Mrs. S. M. 
Damon; chairman of executive commit- 
tee, Mrs. C. M. Hyde; chairman of visit- 
ing committee, Mrs. A. F Judd; chair- 
man of sewing committee, Mrs. %. W. 
Jordan; chairman of flower committee, 
Mrs. J. L. Walker; chairman of enter- 
tainment comunittee, Mrs. Sidney M. 
Ballou; chairman of nurses, Mrs. C. B. 
Wood. 

In consequence of Mrs. Day’s depar- 
ture for the States, Mrs. C. B. Cooper 
has been appointed secretary in her 
stead. 

The officers with the chairmen of com- 
mittees constitute a board of managers. 
The advisory board consists of Mrs. W. 
G. Irwin, Dr. Clifford B. Wood, and Dr. 
Charles B. Cooper. 

Two pleasant rooms in the Masonic 
Temple were generously offered the So- 
ciety, rent free; the offer was appreciated 
and would have been gratefully accepted, 
had not Mr. W. G. Irwin tendered the 
use of two larger rooms in his new build- 
ing on Nuuanu Avenue on the same 
terms. The new rooms were, on the 
whole, more centrally located, and here 
the Red Cross Headquarters were finally 
established. A generous firm of lumber 
merchants presented a sign-board and an 
equally generous painter decorated it 
suitably, and there it hangs, a fine large 
sign, plainly visible to average eyes at 
least half a block off. 

The place chosen for the temporary 
hospital was the pretty cottage on Bere- 
tania street known as the “Child Garden.” 
Rent for one month was given us, and 
the work of fitting up the place was at 
once commenced. The pretty school- 


room was transformed into a’ pleasant 
hospital ward, and the large lanai, or 
wide veranda, made a convenient recep- 
tion and dining-room, with space for 
safe, refrigerator, and oil stove. A 
trained nurse was engaged with two boys 
from the Kamehameha School for assist- 
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ants, beside a Chinese cook. Some fur- 
niture was given, some loaned, and some 
was purchased. The Princess Kaiulani 
gave a dozen beautifully made sheets. 
Drugs and many necessary hospital ap- 
pliances were given by the firm of Ben- 
son, Smith & Co., who also made up 
prescriptions without charge. Grateful 
acknowledgment is also due the medical 
men of Honolulu who heartily gave their 
services, and whose helpful counsel was 
an essential element to the success of the 
work. Ladies met at headquarters and 
made three dozen sheets, as many pil- 
low-cases and twenty-five night-shirts; 
and when the second lot of transports 
came, the little hospital was ready for 
occupancy. 

The community has well sustained its 
reputation for generosity. Headquarters 
have been furnished with chairs, tables, 
two sewing machines, and gifts of flan- 
nel, sheeting, cotton cloth, etc., have 
been sent in, while many are the acts of 
kindness which cannot be specified, 
though they are by no means forgotten. 

Among the entertainments given for 
the benefit of the Society were delightful 
illustrated lectures by Mr. Burton 
Holmes, a concert by the Honolulu 
High School, a meet of local wheelmen 
at Cyclomere Park, which was gener- 
ously placed at our disposal for one 
evening free of charge. Nor would we 
forget the baseball game, though the 
gate receipts were seriously diminished 
by the arrival of some very attractive 
transports. The players did their part, 
it was the public who proved fickle, o1 
whose desire to give hearty welcome to 
the coming guests became, for the mo- 
ment, uncontrollable. 


The Society has received from mem- 
bership fees, $601; from cash donations, 
$1,348.71; from monthly pledges, $33, 
and from entertainments $527.60, mak- 
ing the total cash receipts $2,510.31. 
From materials given and purchased 450 
flannel bandages have been made, which 
are distributed among the transports for 
hospital use as they are needed; 150 
denim pillows have been given to sol- 
diers on different ships; 125 mosquito 
nets are waiting now for chance to send 
them to Manila to be added to the Red 
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Cross hospital outfit sent by the Califor- 
nia Society. The receipts of the Society 
cannot be computed in figures. There 
have been most generous gifts in hos- 
pital delicacies, and all sorts of supplies. 

Expenditures have amounted _ to 
$1,388.55, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,121.76. From materials supplied by 
Government, the ladies have made three 
dozen sheets and five dozen pillow-slips 
for the United States hospital, and when 
the temporary hospital was no longer, 
the Society turned over all cots, linen, 
bedding, dishes, and the like, to the new 
establishment. The list of members is 
not a long one; there are 47 life members 
paying $10.00 each, and 131 annual 
members, who pay $1.00 each. Total list 
of members 178. Some of the annual 
members are children, who have paid 
their fees from their own earnings. Their 
willing little feet have run many errands, 
and their ready helpfulness is deserving 
of recognition. One little boy, while 
wondering what he could do as an active 
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member of the Society, learned that 
army hospital rations do not include 


eggs. He cares for the family poultry, 
and sells the eggs generally to his 


mother, but he thinks he can save an oc- 
casional dozen to give to the United 
States hospital,—“home-made eggs, war- 
ranted fresh.” Some children will grow 
flowers and in various ways they will de- 
velop the self-forgetful spirit. 

The idea of a United States hospital 
was first thought of by the Red Cross 
Society, and when General Merritt came 
and the President, Mrs. Sewall, laid the 
matter before him, he at once recognized 
the necessity and looked about for a 
place. The premises known as_ Inde- 
pendence Park were secured. The loca- 
tion is a convenient one, on King street, 
far enough from town to be a quiet 
neighborhood, yet directly on the line of 
street cars. 

There was a large pavilion on the 
grounds, and this, it was decided, could 
be altered to suit the present needs. Gen- 
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eral Merritt entrusted the planning and 
supervision of this work to the Red 
Cross Society, a trust which has been 
faithfully performed. Offices, operating 
rooms, wards, private rooms, and baths, 
have been made, and the result is a con- 
venient, well ventilated, cheerful hospi- 
tal. A separate cottage has been built 
in the rear for patients having conta- 
gious complaints. The surgeon in charge 
seems pleased with the arrangements. 

Doctor Griffiths believes in women as 
nurses, but the Government does not 
provide for such help. The Red Cross, 
therefore, employs a matron, and at 
present a trained nurse for serious cases. 

Accommodations at the temporary 
Red Cross Hospital were necessarily 
limited, and the Society arranged to put 
the most critical cases in the Queen’s 
Hospital. There have been nineteen of 
these cases at the Queen’s Hospital, 
three of them fatal. At the Red Cross 
Hospital there have been in all thirty- 
two men; two have died. Both hospitals 
were taxed to their utmost capacity at 
the last, just before the new hospital was 
ready for occupancy. At one time there 
were fourteen in the Red Cross. 

When troop ships are in port, the Red 
Cross Headquarters are kept open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Writing materials, 
and reading matter are provided, and 
some twenty-four hundred letters have 
been written in the rooms. Of late it has 
been the custom to provide tea and bread 
and butter or jam, except on the day 
when the general feast was spread. On 
one day, which is probably a fair sample 
of these headquarters’ lunches, four hun- 
dred loaves of bread were used, some be- 
ing home-made, and sent in as a gift, but 
the most being purchased by the Society. 

One of the first men to appear at the 
Headquarters was a son of Erin, evi- 
dently from the near vicinity of Blarney 
castle, possibly from “Cork’s own town.” 
To this man, after a protracted diet of 
salthorse and hardtack, fresh bread and 
butter and a comfortable cup of tea, were 
apparently like nectar and ambrosia. He 
ate and drank with satisfaction, then, as 
if overcome with the thought of it all, he 
stepped up to his kindly entertainer, and 
said, in luxuriant brogue, “You're a 
dear, just a dear.” 
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From that moment he became a mis- 
sionary of the gospel of tea and bread 
and butter, and spent the afternoon 
bringing in squads of soldiers. Finally, 
with a bow worthy of a Chesterfield, he 
announced himself as, “Your recruiting 
officer, Madam.” 

Five men have fallen by the way, and 
have been laid to rest in Nuuanu Ceme- 
tery. If this should come to any who 
knew and loved them, let them know 
that sympathetic friends followed them 
to their graves and covered them with 
flowers. Tenderly and reverently they 
were laid there, in Christian burial, and 
with soldier’s honors, and often kind 
hands lay fresh flowers on these graves, 
where already the grass is growing. 
Each grave has been carefully marked 
and they will always be well cared for. 

An impression seems to have gone 
abroad that the entertainment of the sol- 
diers en route to Manila was the work of 
the Red Cross Society; this is a mistake. 
It was the community at large that un- 
dertook this work, and the Red Cross 
joined in as individuals. We often found 
work in our line at these times, but can- 
not claim the credit of the great work. 

It has been a pleasant experience for 
Honolulu. Fifteen thousand men have 
passed through our city, and yet the 
place has been as orderly as ever, and 
Honolulu is an orderly city. The Red 
Cross Society wish to emphasize this 
point; it has been a surprise tq see state- 
ments in both East and West of the bad 
behavior of troops in Honolulu, espe- 
cially of the Volunteers. 

The native Hawaiians, some of whom 
had unpleasant recollections of the old 
times of the whaling fleet, looked for- 
ward with some trepidation to the com- 
ing of the first detachment; but when 
they came, none were quicker to remark 
upon the orderly conduct of the men. 

“Three thousand men,” they said, “left 
to go everywhere as they please, and no 
trouble of any kind!” 

So they came to their doors to offer 
mangoes and sugar-cane to the “boys in 
blue,” and were glad to show them kind- 
ness. What is true of these first comers 
has been true of all. Americans in Hon- 
olulu are justly proud of the behavior of 
our Boys in Blue. 











THE CHINESE IN HONOLULU 


By F. S. RHODES 


nese have been obtained by a hur- 

ried visit through the Chinatown 
of San Francisco or New York, with a 
guide intent only on showing the worst 
or the most bizarre that can be seen, or 
through lurid descriptions of what may 
be seen in such a tour, the Chinese of 
Hawaii, seen and studied as they really 


T THOSE whose ideas of the Chi- 


The Chinese in Hawaii are an integral 
part of the population, and suddenly to 
banish them or to deprive them of the 
position they occupy, would be a serious 
loss to the material interests of the Is- 
lands, and a severe blow to the commun- 
ity life of the population. 

Studied in close comparison with the 
history of immigration of any other na- 
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are, will appear an entirely different 
people. 

As a matter of fact they are an entirely 
different people. They have lived in a 
different environment. Their best race 
traits have had freer scope. They have 
had better opportunity to enter into the 
life of the people among which they 
came, and into the civilization which sur- 
rounded them, and they have done so. 
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tionality in the United States, the immi- 
gration of the Chinese into the Hawaiian 
Islands will show almost parallel pro- 
cesses, and an almost parallel assimila- 
tion. The Chinese are not so much a 
people apart, incapable of grasping the 
best in Occidental civilization, whether 
of ethics or material and social customs, 
as many people seem to think. They are, 
in fact, very like other people, influenced 
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by what surrounds them, and adopting 
the manners and customs of the people 
among whom they live, and not clinging 
to what seem unusual customs or habits, 
or retaining the bias of race character- 
istics to any greater degree than many 
other nationalities that are considered 
the best elements of the immigrant popu- 
lation in the United States. In short, 
the Chinese in Hawaii have become Ha- 
waiians,— that is, people of Western 
civilization to practically the same extent 
that the Irish or the Germans or the 
Norwegians have become Americans 
within the same period of time and under 
anything like approximate conditions. 
Chinese immigration into the Hawaiian 
Islands has a history very like that of the 
history of the immigration of 
many nationalities into the 
United States. The very first 
who came, now more than sev- 
enty years ago, like the first 
representatives of almost any na- 
tion in a foreign country, were 
merchants and domesticsor those 
individuais of extreme nomadic 
instincts which differentiate them 
from their race or nation and 
make them a genus by them- 
selves. But immigration in its 
true sense did not begin until 
later, some where in the late 
thirties or early forties, but the 
laboring element did not arrive 
until the birth of the sugar and 
rice industries about thirty vears 
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ago. The first who came were 
of that independent, adven- 
turous type, which are the first 
emigrants from among any peo- 
ple. Self-reliant, resourceful, 
they came partly to satisfy the 
spirit of adventure and partly to 
better their fortunes, which are 
always the motives that present 
themselves to the human mind. 
These, separated from associa- 
tion with their own kindred and 
their own people, did just as the 
pioneer immigrantsof all nation- 
tionalities do,— quickly adapted 
themselves to their surround- 
ings, and became to all intents 
and purposes Hawaiians, inter- 
marrying with the race and 
compulsorily becoming Hawaiian citi- 
zens by law. 

They were followed by a conscantly 
increasing number of Chinese immi- 
grants, still of the self-reliant, and some- 
what adventurous class, readily adapting 
themselves to the new surroundings, but 
some of them bringing with them their 
wives and children, so that as the Chi- 
nese colony grew, there was more and 
more of the associations of the fatherland 
to keep them together, and to keep up 
the race customs and the race character- 
istics. But still there was none of that 
extreme clannishness which would keep 
them a separate people. Many of the 
men, as before said, intermarried with 
the native Hawaiians. They entered into 
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the life and thought of the people among 
whom they lived. So that as the rising 
tide of immigration flowed to these 
shores of newcomers found the way to 
denization well prepared and compara- 
tively easy. So strong was this influence 
that it was not neutralized even by the 
large volume of assisted and imported 
immigration, which the developing sugar 
industry brought in prior to 1880. In 
the years immediately following 1880, 
the fast growing immigration due to the 


a minimum the evils of indolence, lack of 
regular employment, and vagabondage, 
which always follow a large contract or 
imported immigration as soon as the 
term of years for which service has been 
contracted begins to expire. The result 
was that in 1886 or 1887 laws were 
passed restricting immigration and en- 
couraging the departure of those who 
would otherwise become either idle, 
criminal, and vicious, or add to the mass 
of inert, unprogressive body of Chinese. 





sugar industry might have com- 
pletely neutralized the occiden- 
talizing influence of the earlier 
immigrants if other influences 
had not been at work. These 
earlier immigrants had_thor- 
oughly adopted the new country 
as their home. Many of them 
had become Hawaiian citizens. 
They were married to the wo- 
men of the country. They had 
children born in the land. Yet 
they retained that characteristic 
of the race which makes it the 
duty of clansmen and families 
to look after the individuals of 
the clan or family. And in fur- 
therance of this obligation, they 
joined with others to reduce to 
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The effect of these efforts continued to 
be felt even in the legislation of the pres- 
ent decade, when the demands of the in- 
creasing sugar industry overrode all 
other considerations in its requirements 
for laborers. The result has been that 
Chinese imported under contract were 
for the most part returned to China on 
the expiration of their contract term of 
service. Those who remained were those 
who had become attached to the country 
either through marriage ties, or by rea- 
son of opportunity to exert their in- 
dustry in promising or lucrative fields. 
At the present time, though there are 
still some Chinese under contract of ser- 
vice entered into at the time they came 
hither, even if there is no change in the 
law, the end of the century will see the 
last contract expired, and all but the ex- 
ceptional few now laboring under these 
contracts, returned to their native land, 
as the contracts are for three years only. 

The body of the Chinese in Hawaii 
then are, generally speaking, those who 
came here to make this the land of their 
adoption, or who have remained here 
from successive tides of immigration by 
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“veason of becoming attached to the 
- country by various ties of family or in- 


terest as the home of their choice. The 
Chinese population, speaking in general, 
is alien in no other way nor to any 
greater extent than the same number of 
immigrants in the United States of any 
other nationality who have come within 
the same number of years. This state- 
ment is of course to be qualified by the 
fact that being of a different, instead of 
the same race, the process of assimilation 
is slower. 

It is still further to be qualified by the 
fact that because of Chinese conserva- 
tism, there is a smaller proportion of 
women among those who have come 
here, and the home and family life is not 
as widely established as it would be 
among the same number of immigrants 
of most other nationalities. But that 
home and family life exists and is estab- 
lished, is attested statistically by the 
presence of 2,234 Hawaiian-born Chi- 
nese, and ocularly by the attendance of 
Chinese children at nearly every school 
of nearly every grade in the Islands, and 
by the homes, some of them the 
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humblest but some of them the most 
luxurious, to be seen wherever one goes 
in this Island territory. 

What the Chinese in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands are, as viewed from the individual 
and family side, may be seen, in sugges- 
tion and outline at least, from some of 
the facts and figures taken from the Is- 
land census reports of 1896, the latest 
census taken. Since 1845 there have 
been 758 applications for naturalization, 
of which 722 were granted. When it is 
remembered that since the overthrow of 
the monarchy, no one of any race or na- 
tonality has been naturalized, and that 
since the early eighties the naturalization 
of Chinese has been discouraged, this is 
not a bad showing even according to 
American ideas. 

The Chinese. population, according to 
the census of 1896, is 21,616 of whom 
19,167 were males and 2,449 females. Of 
the 665 Chinese children within school 
age, 92.48 per cent attend school, and of 
19,317 Chinese over six years of age, 
48.47 per cent are able to read and write 
Hawaiian or English or both. The Ha- 
waiian-born Chinese are 10.3 per cent of 
the population born of foreign parents. 
There are 1,387 Chinese children of 
mixed Hawaiian and Chinese marriages. 
Of 17,383 Chinese over fifteen years of 
age, 4,163 are married, and of 1,269 fe- 
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males, 1,173 are married. The average 
number of children born to a Chinese 
mother is 2.83, and of the children born 
87.56 per cent survive. 

In regard to age the census gives: 
Under I year, 3; 1 to 6, 62; 6 to 15, 665; 
15 to 30, 8,655; 30 to 45, 6,657; 45 to 60, 
2,933 75 to 90, 14; over go, 1. Accord- 
ing to occupation, the adult Chinese, 
male and female, are divided as follows: 
Laborers, 10,941; farmers and agricul- 
turists, 1,278; rice planters, 718; coffee 
planters, 36; ranchers, 98; fishers, 294; 
mariners, 15; mechanics, 220; drivers and 
teamsters, 105; merchants and traders, 
823; clerks and salesmen, 295; doctors, 
15; other professions (law clerks, etc.), 
303; other occupations, 1,569. 

On the subject of the occupations of 
the Chinese, an intelligent and observant 
writer says: — 

As independent farmers and agriculturists, 
the Chinese number 1,278. Most of these have 
only small holdings. They raise vegetables 
which are largely sold to the white families, 
and when away from the centers of popula- 
tion, corn, potatoes, and pigs, are their chief 
sources of income. As rice planters they have 
almost a monopoly, numbering 718 out of 844. 
In this line the Chinese have been of great 
benefit to the country. Large areas of land 
which were unfit for ordinary cultivation, 
great reed-covered swamps, which were the 
home of the wild duck and the water hen, have 
‘been made productive by them and now yield 
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a fine rent to the owners of the land and a 
revenue, in taxation, to the Government. As 
fishermen, the Chinese stand next to the Ha- 
waiians, numbering no less than 294. But the 
Hawaiian fishermen work chiefly each for 
themselves or in little companies of from three 
to half a‘dozen. The Chinese work in large 
companies, a firm of small capitalists owning 
the boats, nets, and drying houses and other 
buildings, and employing their own country- 
men at wages, and sometimes with a small in- 
terest in the firm, to do the work. If there is 
one thing that this race understands better 
than another, it is co-operative labor. By 
means of it they get more out of their work- 
ers than any other race can obtain out of 
them. The Chinese take the lead among 
merchants and traders, more than half of the 
people so employed being Chinese. They 
claim 318 professional people of their race, 15 
of whom are doctors. 

There are among the Chinese of these 
Islands 953 Christians, almost one in 
twenty. Of these sixty-seven are Roman 
Catholics and 886 Protestants. 

On the material side, the census shows 
195 Chinese who own real estate. But as 
a system of long leases prevails, the num- 
ber who really though not technically 
own real estate is very much larger. The 
number of those who own their own 
houses is 758, most of them being built 
on leased land, which is a prevailing cus- 
tom among all nationalities. The Chi- 
nese have 1,162 cattle, 3,253 horses, 889 
working cattle, exceeding in this partic- 
ular any other race. The total of pigs, 
7,632, is also larger than the total ani- 
mals of this kind owned by any other 
race on the Islands. 

In Hawaii all businesses are licensed. 
In 1897 there were 1,623 licenses issued 
to Chinese, aggregating in license fees 
paid to the Government $48,724. These 
licenses were: 5 awa, I billiard, 2 boat, 
1 boatman, 29 beef butchers, 66 pork 
butchers, 33 cake peddlers, 25 dray and 
wagon, 82 drivers, 70 haeks, 182 hotels 
and restaurants, 82 lodging-houses, 507 
merchandise, 2 milk, 166 public shows, 
11 salmon, 3 wholesale spirit, 2 retail 
spirit, and 374 tobacconist. They own 
property assessed at $125,274.31 and on 
this together with the license, poll, and 
other taxes, they paid in 1897 $119,- 
602.72. 

In their collective and organized ca- 
pacity, the Chinese are among the most 
liberal contributors in the Islands to en- 
terprises of a philanthropic, benevolent, 
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or public-spirited character. One who 
has had much opportunity to observe 
and know, says: “They impinge less on 
the general resources for charity and 
charitable help, either public or private 
resources, than any other element in the 
community. They not only take care of 


their own people, but they contribute 


largely to funds for the aid of other na- 
tionalities.” 

The center and sources of the philan- 
thropic and benevolent work of the Chi- 
nese is the United Chinese Society.* 
This is a representative body, including 
all the smaller organizations of self-help 
and co-operation which the Chinese ap- 
titude for co-operation has found neces- 
sary. The functions of the United Chi- 
nese Society included all those things, 
whether of business, philanthropy, pub- 
lic spirit, race or national matters, or 
matters of intellectual uplift, which can 
be better done through organization 
than by individual interest. It succors 
the poor; finds work for the unem- 
ployed; takes care of the sick; relieves 
widows and orphans; buries the dead; 
sees to the return to China of the bones 
of those who, dying here, wish their 
bones buried on their ancestral soil. It 
has charge of the public celebrations of 
national holidays and events; it enter- 
tains those who are the guests of the 
whole people. It looks after the general 
interests of the Chinese in Hawaii. 

One of the most notable of the Chi- 
nese benevolences is the new Chinese 
Hospital* recently erected. It is on a 
plot of ground donated for the purpose 
by the Hawaiian Government. In every 
particular it is up to the standard of the 
most modern hospital. It has both wards 
and private rooms, and departments for 
men and for women. In appliances, 
both surgical and medical, it is fully sup- 
plied. In charge of it is a physician and 
surgeon graduated at a medical institu- 
ah 1 UNITED CHINESE SOCIETY. 

Goo Kim Fui, president; Wong Kwai, vice-president; 
Chang Kim, secretary; Leong Pak Lum, assistant secre- 
tary; Y. Kee Yum, treasurer; Lao Den Kui, assistant 
treasurer. Officers: Chew Kum, Wong Leong, Lum Chun 
Chin, Li Chong, Lum Ken Chim, L. Ah Lo, Ho Fon, Fung 
Kun, Wong War Foy, Tong Kat Poo, Ng Chin, C, Wai 
ae” WAI WAR YEE YIN (or Chinese Hospital). 

Chew Kum, president; Wong War Foy, vice-president; 
Joseph Goo Kim and Lum Kun Chun, secretaries; Wong 


Chow, Treasurer; , assistant treasurer. Officers: 
Li Chong, Fung Kun, N. Ah Kang, manager. 
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tion in Hong Kong in the Occidental 
system of medicine and surgery, and a 
physician and surgeon, also from Hong 
Kong but graduated according to the 
Chinese system of medicine, but recog- 
nized by both the government of China 
and the government of Hawaii as an au- 
thorized practitioner. Patients coming 
to the hospital may elect under which 
system they will be treated. The hospital 
is generously supported by voluntary 
contributions from among the Chinese 
and is open to receive any person of Chi- 
nese blood. 

There is also a Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association,’ the first of its 
kind in the world. It has several hun- 
dred members, and carries on for the 
Chinese all departments of association 
work which any organization of that 
name does. 

There are two Chinese churches, 
maintained for and supported by the 
Chinese. There are the Chinese Chris- 
tian church, Congregational in its affilia- 
tions, and St. Paul’s, which is under the 
patronage of the Anglican Bishop of 
Honolulu. Among the contributors to 
the fund for the erection of the first were 
a number of Chinese who gave $500 
each and a still larger number who gave 
smaller, but still handsome sums. 

Two or three schools and kinder- 
gartens are maintained by the Chinese, 
and there are a number of clubs and so- 
cieties having special aims. Among 
these one has an admirable club house in 
Palama, organized and maintained along 
the lines of American clubs and club 
houses. The Chinese-English Debating 
Society, has well fitted rooms. Its pur- 
pose is indicated in its name. Similar to 
it in aims and purposes is the Chinese 
Progressive Union. 

Hawaii could not be as American as it 
is, without the missionary spirit of the 
American churches being directed to- 
ward work among the Chinese. And it 
has been. Both the Chinese Christian 
church and St. Paul’s are the outgrowth 
of this spirit, though now supported and 
maintained by the Chinese themselves. 
But of work among the Chinese, that of 


1 CHINESE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSN. 

Goo Kim Fui, president; Yap Kui Fong, vice-president; 
Lin Shen Chong, secretary; Ho Fon, treasurer. Officers: 
Li Chong, L. A. Sen, L. Ah Lo, Chan Yun Pen. 
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Mills Institute, and of its founders, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Damon, is the most 
noteworthy. To this work both Mr. and 
Mrs. Damon have devoted their lives. 
Both speak Chinese fluently, and both 
are beloved and respected throughout 
the Chinese colony. The Chinese name 
for Mills Institute is Chum Chan Shue 
Shat, a name suggested by a Chinese. 
Literally interpreted, it means the 
“Searching for truth literary institution.” 
It is a home, day, and boarding school 
for Chinese youth. It occupies commo- 
dious buildings and beautiful grounds 
near the center of Honolulu, and its 
work, which extends all over the Islands, 
is liberally supported both by the Chi- 
nese and the whites. 

There is a Chinatown in Honolulu,— 
that is, a quarter almost exclusively oc- 
cupied by the Chinese. There are two 
Chinese theaters, in each of which actors 
of reputation and ability are seen. There 
are joss houses, and all the quaint char- 
acteristics of Chinese life and architec- 
ture. But it is a quarter in which there is 
home life and comfort and the amenities 
of life. It is a constant disproof of the 
belief entertained by so many that the 
Chinese naturally seek squalor and sti- 
fling quarters. Under the freer environ- - 
ment of Hawaii the best and not the 
worst characteristics of the Chinese are 
developed, and while Chinatown in 
Honolulu is as foreign-looking as can 
be, it does not take deep research to see 
that the animating principles of life in it 
are those which are akin to our own. 

In a colony in which as much of a 
public character is done as in the Chi- 
nese colony of Hawaii, it is natural to 
expect to find some names and some 
men bearing them who stand out from 
their fellows as leaders both in thought 
and action. And the expectation is not 
disappointed. Foremost in the Chinese 
colony is Goo Kim Fui, Chinese Consu- 
lar Agent to Hawaii, President of the 
United Chinese Society, President of the 
Hospital Association, President of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
merchant of tried probity, great business 
sagacity, great wealth, and the pro- 
prietor of extensive enterprises. He 
would be a man of influence anywhere. 
Self-made to a large extent, he combines 
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the breadth of view, the solidity of char- 
acter, and the intellectual amplitude, that 
mark the man of achievement. 

Associated with his name in the best 
work of the Chinese colony are those of 
Wong Kwai, and Ah Lo, who has a son 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, L. Aseu, 
John Dow, of Chinese and Hawaiian 
parentage, Li Cheong, Ah Leong, 
Ahana, Ahlo, Akima, Akona, L. Ahin, 
and such firm names as Wing Wo Chan, 
Wing Wo Tai, Wing Mow Chan, 
Wing Cheong Leung, Quong Sam Kee, 
Wo Sing, Kwong Hip Lung, and 
Kwong Lee Yuen. These names all rep- 
resent great enterprises, in mercantile 
lines, or as rice planters, and in commer- 
cial affairs. 

While the intermarriage of the Chi- 
nese with the. native Hawaiians has un- 
doubtedly had much influence in making 
the Chinese in Hawaii what they are, it 
is interesting also on the side of ethnol- 
ogy. The cross is a good one, in- 
tellectually and physically. The angular- 
ities of the Chinese physique are soft- 
ened in the children of such marriages 
by the ampler and plumper form of the 
Hawaiian; while the somewhat frail vi- 
tality of the Hawaiian is strengthened. 
In temperament and intellectual quali- 
ties, the keenness and constancy of the 
Chinese modifies for the better the light- 
ness and want of seriousness of the Ha- 
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waiian character. Almost without ex- 
ception, the children of these mixed mar- 
riages are handsome. They average well 
in all those qualities essential to the 
highest civilization. 

Under the environment which has sur- 
rounded them in Hawaii, the Chinese 
have developed many of those com- 
panionable qualities which to the Amer- 
ican seem lacking in the Chinese in 
America. They take their part in ath- 
letics and sports, and those forms of life 
both physical and mental which require 
activity and are the zest of life. Many 
of the Chinese have developed as ath- 
letes, carrying off honors in athletic con- 
tests, especially in the public schools and 
colleges. 

To sum up: The Chinese in Hawaii 
are a part of the community. While they 
are not yet thoroughly assimilated, there 
has not been time for that. They retain 
many of their national customs, some in 
their entirety, but others, just as the 
customs of the fatherland are retained 
by immigrants in the United States from 
Europe, as pleasant reminders of the as- 
sociations of former days or of family af- 
filiation. There is the home life, without 
which to the Occidental mind there can- 
not be civilization or progress. 

The study of the Chinese in Hawaii is 
bound to shatter much of race preju- 
dice. 
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\ K ] HEN a woman defies the world for her love, 

With unthinking courage she throws down her glove. 
Her sword-blade dazzles her enemies’ eyes,— 
The scabbard ?—Behind her, forgotten, it lies. 


But a man— when challenged in Love’s court to tilt — 
May loosen the sword-blade, may grasp at the hilt, 

And though willing to shield whatever he loves, 

In encountering the world, does his fighting — with gloves. 


ohecca Ebht 
Rebecca iipping 
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ONE THANKSGIVING DAY. 


honest parents, and they lived in 
the Pocket of the street. 

They were small and ugly and Irish. 

Some day all the world may see their 
pictures by going to a certain gallery,— 
called Rogues’, I think,—they will be 
considered very interesting studies in 
criminology. But that time is a long 
way off. 

You slipped into the Pocket by a little 
narrow neck, opening between two ware- 
houses. It was quite dark along here, 
and a little inconvenient,—as a dress 
pocket sometimes is,— but in a second 
you were in a tiny court, shut in fast by 
the backs of the high warehouses and on 
the other sides by small shanties. 

The Pocket was a fine place to live in. 
The courtyard was boarded over and the 
boards were old and loose. When by 
chance any thing was dropped, it was 
sure to roll away into the cracks, and 
then there was the excitement of ripping 
up a board or two, and seeing the black 
beetles and terrible things with many 
legs scuttle out of your way. Then there 
was, too, the fun of hiding by the neck at 
dusk time, and suddenly springing out at 
a passer-by, and say: “Boo!” at him, and 
see him jump and then swear at you. 
But best of all, if you happened to have 
a policeman after you for any cause 
whatever, you could get out of his way, 
three times out of ten, by slipping into 
this Pocket. 

O, there was no mistake, the Pocket 
was the prize abode of the street. There 
was always some one ready to move into 
one of the shanties, when some one in 
there was obliged to move out for lack of 
rent. 

Of course, it grew dark pretty early in 
winter time. The high warehouses 
seemed to take all the sunshine. High 
houses often do. And there was a damp 
green mould which grew very well over 
everything. It was very pretty, this 


Yi E boys were born of poor but dis- 


moss-mould. All winter tne water never 
stopped dripping off the ends of the 
houses, and long into the summer you 
heard it: “Drip, drip, drip.” 
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There were some clods of earth turned 
up in front of one of the shanties. Some 
one had ripped up a few of the boards 
and attempted a garden. It was struck 
full of sticks of varying sizes. 

The woman who made buttonholes 
had planted these sticks. Sometimes her 
patrons gave her flowers, and she always 
carefully trimmed off the leaves and 
planted the stems. They never grew, but 
then they might any time. You can 
never tell when a plant may take a notion 
to grow. 

This woman had lived in the country 
once and knew the smell of the fresh 
plowed field— knew the country when 
May was there, and you could smell the 
new sweet green things everywhere. 

Nobody ever disturbed her stems, they 
stood through rainy days and summer 
days, upright in the green mould. Some- 
times after a hard rain, when it turned 
warm quickly, the wooden floor of the 
Pocket sent up clouds of vapor. 

“It’s the deevel’s own as is under us, 
and him a hissin’ up hot steam,” said 
one of the Pocket dwellers to little Mag- 
gie Tooley, and little Maggie would n’t 
cross the court for weeks, save on the 
dead run. 

“You ’re another,” said another boy. 
“Dis ain’t hot. Dis ain’t steam. If yer 
tink de deevil can’t make asyting but hot 
steam, yer left. Dis here’s cold steam. 
Like fog. If fog ain’t cold steam, and 
steam ain’t ‘hot fog, I’d like to know what 
is.” 

His listeners could not tell him. 

But O, you should see the Pocket in 
the summer time, when the windows 
were all open, and the sewing machine 
belonging to the woman who took in 
work, was buzzing, and the sparrows 
were chirping and fussing, and the little 
woman who made buttonholes all day 
hummed to herself. It was only a little 
note, like the one “cheep” of the spar- 
row. And when Mrs. Tooley dragged 
the washtub into her doorway and 
splashed great bubbly suds around, and 
the square of sky over the Pocket was 
one dazzling blue! 


’ 
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O, you should see it then! 

One of the little buttonholer’s shoul- 
ders was higher than the other, from al- 
ways sitting one-sided, so as to be close 
to the light maybe, and the forefinger of 
her left hand was rough and ugly and 
needle-scarred. She had a soft, delicate 
face, and the children approved of her. 
Their own mothers did not stop at 
home. 

This was the day before Thanksgiving, 
and great rows of fat turkeys were hung 
around, and fine little white pigs were 
lying in state, each with a red apple in 
his mouth. Big barrels of shining cran- 
berries stood along the sidewalks, and 
there were fat plum puddings and thick 
pies in the pastry-cook’s windows, and 
my! but it made you hungry just to walk 
past those food shops. 

Everybody was in a hurry. 

The boys stood at the Pocket’s en- 
trance, watching the passers. Everyone 
seemed to have a bundle. Now it was a 
bunch of celery sticking out, now a 
fowl’s foot, now something wrapped up 
tight so you could not see what it was, 
now something that took two hands to 
carry, and had to be held straight,— but 
you could bet there was a cake in that 
bundle! 

Thanksgiving was not kept in the 
Pocket. 

“Say,” said one of the boys suddenly, 
“Jet’s give a Thanksgivin’ party! None 
of yer Christmases fer me. Thanksgiv- 
in’ is swell. Yer ain’t givin’ tings all de 
time — jes’ eatin’. Dat’s de boy fer me. 
Say, we'll give a party, and not have no 
eatin’ and fool de crowd!” 

“How’ll we fool ’em?” 

“Leave dat to me.” 

So they put their heads together and 
fell to planning and then to fighting. 
They always settled things with a fight, 
which is a good honest way of settle- 
ment. The fight today was long and 
earnest. They rolled out on to the side- 
walk, and the passers were vexed be- 
cause they had to step around them. 
Down by the Pocket they don’t trouble 
to stop fights. They are sure to stop 
themselves after a while. 

A man with his arms full of a big tur- 
key stumbled over them, and as he 
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picked himself up exclaimed angrily: 
“Get out of the way here now, or I'll 
call a policeman. Mind your manners 
for once!” 

“If we should be a-mindin’ our man- 
ners,” said one of the contestants, pull- 
ing his sleeve across his bloody nose, “‘it 
would not be de likes of you we'd be a- 
talkin’ wid on the street.” 

The man laughed. He had won his 
turkey at a shooting gallery around the 
corner and could afford to. 

This broke up the fight, and the trifle 
under discussion was allowed to drop for 
the present. 

So they would give a party. Their 
bitterest enemies of the Pocket were in- 
vited. They were given to understand 
there would be unlimited turkey and 
food of all kinds. 


“T’ll bet it’s a lie,” said one of the in- 


.vited guests promptly. 


The boys washed a patch on their faces 
and knocked at the little buttonholer’s 
door. They wished to borrow a huge 
kettle they knew she possessed. All the 
Pocket people borrow. 

“We'll kill de kids if dey hurt it,” 
they explained, “but we’re goin’ to give 
a party tomorrer, a fool party, and we 
want dis. Don’t yer tell de kids dere 
ain’t no eatin’.” 

She sat sewing after they left, and 
thinking, too. They must be good boys 
to want to give pleasure to their mates. 
Of course they would have to play party. 
How could they have eating? Poor 
boys! 

It was good she did not understand 
their “fool party,” nor the impish glee 
with which they were planning it. She 
lived alone with her buttonholes. Day 
after day was the same, save sometimes 
the holes were worked with light thread 
and sometimes with dark. She did not 
mingle with her neighbors, though many 
a time she went away from her window 
with a sorry heart for what she saw of 
them. 

Presently she began to sew so excit- 
edly she pricked herself several times. 
“Why not?” she thought, and her eyes 
grew very bright. She- arose very 
quickly and took an old wallet out from 
under the mattress. It held all her sav- 
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ings. They were small. People are 
mostly satisfied with machine-made but- 
tonholes. 

“There'll be enough for a turkey din- 
ner anyway,— of course, there’ll be an 
awful lot of them, but I’ll get paid to- 
night,— I can get stuff enough, I know.” 

Her thoughts went to her cheeks and 
made them pink. She rapped sharply on 
the window to the two boys, who were 
sitting outside close together, planning 
their deviltry. 

“Boys,” she called, “I'll tell you,—I 
can’t eat my turkey all alone tomorrow. 
I never do.” (Oh, buttonholer, when did 
you eat turkey last?) “So I’m a-going to 
bring it to the party, and maybe a few 
fixin’s.” 

The boys gasped. 

“And I want you to help me carry 
things to the table tomorrow. We'll set 
it right in the middle of the Pocket there, 
and we'll have a real good time.” 

The boys forgot their plans. They 
were not pretty plans. Immediately they 
began to plan with her. Hers were 
“eatin’” plans. Theirs could wait. 

On her way home from leaving her 
work that night, the little buttonholer 
pushed her way through into crowded 
shops, and spent all her savings away. 
Her arms were loaded full, her cheeks 
still pink, and her eyes shining. Never 
in all her life had she spent money like 
this. 

“Them poor boys,” she said to herself 
and laughed. 

The red-faced policeman, whose beat 
was near the Pocket, insisted on carry- 
ing some of the bundles for her. He also 
approved of her. 

“Goin’ to keep Thanksgivin’, I guess,” 
he said with his eyes on her pink cheeks. 

The pink cheeks grew pinker, and she 
dropped a bundle and said, “Yes.” 

About noon on Thanksgiving Day the 
Pocket was aghast to see the little one- 
sided buttonholer handing out her table. 
Their curiosity become morbid when 
they saw her proceed to set it. 

The boys added supplies also. Heads 
of lettuce, a few apples, raw turnips, and 
potatoes, a great quantity of cranberries. 

“We were after gettin’ ’em,” one ex- 
plained. 

The little buttonholer asked no ques- 
tions. She thought maybe they had run 
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errands for them. Her heart was one of 


gentle simplicity. 

O, how good the Pocket smelled! 
Lovely! Why, it smelled just as good 
as arestaurant. The turkey was the big- 
gest in the world. And so brown! 

The guests all came, and in time to 
see the struggle to make the dishes go 
round, (they did n’t,) and to get boxes 
and chairs enough to sit on. 

Then the party began. The little but- 
tonholer sat at the head of the table, and 
hacked off pieces of turkey. Her two 
helpers were everywhere. They shoved 
back the crowd, which would come too 
near, they passed things, they bossed 
gloriously. O, but this was a party? 
Such things to eat, and so much! 

One proposed a toast, only there were 
but two glasses, to “Our Holy Wan,” 
and bowed to the little buttonholer. For 
the time she had touched the boy’s heart, 
and he glorified her. But at this she 
looked so shocked, the other boy said 
quickly, “Our Button Holy Wan, of 
course!” 

They always helped each other out 
Years later it stood them in good stead. 

“Tt ain’t no lie,” said one of the guests 
to another. “There is everythin’ to eat. 
Won't I lick him tomorrer!” 

The noise and uproar grew so loud at 
the party, that the policeman heard it out 
on the street and shoved his way into the 
Pocket. His face became redder when 
he saw the little buttonholer seated on 
the soap-boxes dealing out goodies. 

By the time a huge cake, covered with 
wonderiul frosting, was cut, the “party” 
was nearly uncontrollable, and the po- 
liceman began to think his services 
would be needed. 

The little buttonholer cut the cake 
down to the very last piece, and passed 
that piece to him. “O, you keep it your- 
self,” he said awkwardly. 

Her pink cheeks grew pinker yet as 
she replied: “Thanks, I never use cake. 
I shall admire you to eat it.” 

One of the boys winked at the other 
and said loudly: “De nex’ party we gives 
is goin’ to be a weddin’!” 

The big policeman forgot to box the 
boy’s ears. He was looking at the pink 
cheeks, and the laughter of the “party” 
filled the whole Pocket, and rang out to 
the street. 











THE SONG THE RAIN DOTH BRING 


ING! O sing! 

S Till heaven’s great throbbing arches ring] 

Sing, wistful earth! Sing, yearning sky! 
Sing, bird, that sail’st and soar’st so high! 
Sing, bird, that skimmest swift and low! 
Sing, sweet wild winds, that fitful blow ! 
Through worlds above, o’er earth below,— 
Sing! O sing! 
Till vaulted skyways echoing ring! 


Sing! O sing! 

Clear let the gathering anthem ring! 
No need to tell thee, wondering, why, 
No need to tell thee, earth or sky, 

O warbler, warbling tender, low, 

O strong glad winds, that fitful blow, 
O all this glad dear earth below,— 
Sing! O sing! 

Till the blue bending heaven doth ring! 


Sing! Osing! 

The great, sweet song the rain doth bring. 
Grace pours from freighted, gracious sky. 
New, perfect, tender, life draws nigh! 

Man, doubting, now thy Maker know,— 
Smiling, he bids thee reap, and sow. 

Rising, lift up a prayer and go! 

Sing! O sing! 

While heaven’s wide answering arches ring! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE SAN FRANCISCO RED CROSS 
OCTOBER ist, 1898 


OFFICERS ELECTED IN THE PER- 
MANENT SOCIETY IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE CONSTITUTION ADOPTED 
JUNE ith: 

Mrs. John F. Merrill, President; Miss Anna 
W. Beaver, First Vice-President; Mrs. F. G. 
Sanborn, Second Vice-President; Mrs. Henry 
Gibbons, Third Vice-President; Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg, Fourth Vice-President; Mrs. W. 
R. Eckart, Secretary; Mrs. W. B. Harrington, 
Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—Miss Anna Beaver, 
Miss Anne Bryce, Mrs. Geo. H. Buckingham, 
Mrs. J. G. Clark, Mrs. Josephine DéGreayer, 
Mrs. L. L. Dunbar, Mrs. Wendell Easton, 
Mrs. W. R. Eckart, Mrs. Henry Gibbons, 
Mrs. Willard B. Harrington, Mr. Willard B. 
Harrington, Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, Mrs. J. R. 
Loosley, Mrs. I. Lowenberg, Mr. A. Mack, 
Mr. C. L. P. Marais, Mrs. H. Martinez, Mrs. 
E. W. McKinstry, Mr. John F. Merrill, Mrs. 
W. H. Mills, Mrs. F. G. Sanborn, Mrs. Louis 
Sloss, Mrs. W. R. Smedberg, Mr. Frank J. 
Symmes, Dr. Voorsanger, Mrs. Louis Wein- 
mann. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


ADIES and Gentlemen:— 
“Governor Budd presents his compli- 


ments and asks that you join a few in- 
terested friends at the California Hotel on the 
morning of April 25th to organize the work 
of the Red Cross and Sanitary Commission in 
our city.” 
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This message flashed over a few telephone 
wires, was the first call of the Red Cross So- 


ciety. A meeting was held on the appointed 
date and Mrs. W. B. Harrington was elected 
President. 


At the next meeting when Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hopkins arose and modestly asked that 
if possible we should raise the sum of $10,000 
to properly equip the Natinnal Guard which, 
as the First California Volunteers was to be 
sent to Manila, we held our breath at the 
magnitude of his demand. Little did we think 
in those early days that we were laying the 
foundation for a Society that should fill the 
minds and hearts of large numpers of the men 
and women of San Francisco during the 
whole summer. No greater work has been 
done on our Western shore since the days 
of the Sanitary Commission of the Civil War. 
The Red Cross swept over the State like a 
mighty avalanche, rapidly gathering to itself 
money, workers, and materials, and those 
objectors who thought the Government was 
quite equal to the emergency of the time and 
needed no Red Cross Society, soon found 
that they must either be carried along by its 
irresistible force or be overwhelmed entirely. 


After the foundation of the State Associa- 
tion the San Francisco Society was reorgan- 
ized on May 25th and the present Board of 
Officers elected. 

In a month’s time over three hundred men 














RED CROSS DEPARTMENT 


and women were engaged in active work un- 
der the Red Cross banner in San Francisco 
alone. 

Though in the beginning we deplored our 
ignorance of Red Cross methods, knowing 
only that the Red Cross must work along 
military lines, it has perhaps been an advan- 
tage that nothing has been cut and dried. 
‘Our work has been adapted to our own con- 
ditions: committees have fallen into line with 
every want expressed. I say it modestly, but 
I believe every emergency has been met in 
some degree, and they have been legion. In- 
stead of $10,000,— the extreme limit of our 
hopes,— as you will hear by the Treasurer’s 
Report, $62,000 has been raised, and $43,000, 
in round numbers, expended. 


Ten thousand members are entitled to wear 


the Red Cross badge of membership. Did 
ever business grow like ours? 
When our soldiers could not put their 


hands into Uncle Sam’s generous pockets for 
all the things they needed, especially for the 
sick, the Red Cross came boldly to the front 
and supplied food, medicines, and even cloth- 
ing. I can assure you that requisitions were 
carefully scanned,—the medical purveyors 
often appealed to, and after many failures or- 
der came out of chaos. Our good friends, 
Colonel Middleton and Major Corbusier, 
spent many weary hours over our requisition 
lists, and even taught some of the young 
doctors how to get from the Government 
many of the things that in their sore need 
they came to us for. 


Our Secretary will tell you of the commit- 
tees and the splendid work they have done, 
but I feel like saying with the Queen of 
Sheba, “I believed not the words until I came 
and mine eyes had seen it, and behold the 
half was not told me.” 

Work was kept up at fever heat until about 
a month ago. The changed conditions at the 
camps have relieved the Red Cross of many 
lines of work. The efficiency of committees 
has been shown by their power of adapting 
themselves to the change. It is sometimes 
harder to let go wisely and discreetly than ‘o 
take up enthusiastically. 

The transporting of troops to Manila, the 
moving of all the men to the Presidio, where 
better military discipline can be enforced, the 
great improvement in the Division, now the 
General, Hospital, under Major Matthews, 
which has had its effect upon the regimental 
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hospitals, all have led to a great diminution 
for supplies. 

Although our work as a local Society has 
materially decreased in these latter times, 
every day makes us feel more strongly our 
duties as an auxiliary society to the State As- 
sociation. If we are to have any part in the 
great work of caring for the sick at Manila, 
it must be done through our State connection. 
The true Red Cross spirit would bid us to 
hold up the hands of the State in all her un- 
dertakings. The Convalescent Home, also a 
State work, needs our help in its support. The 
work is one. 

Judge Sheldon, sent to us as delegate from 
the National Association, earnestly advocated 
permanent organization of the Red Cross in 
California, bringing to our minds the vast 
importance of Red Cross work not only in 
times of war, but in case of famine, pestilence, 
or other national calamity. Acting upon his 
advice, we enter today upon our permanent 
organization in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion adopted the eleventh of June. 

Encouragement from the highest officers in 
command, from colonels of regiments and 
from privates in line, has much cheered and 
helped us in our work. As an expression of 
the appreciation of the kindness shown the 
United States Volunteer Signal Corps, Cap- 
tain Russell’s company presented the Society 
with a beautiful silver cup, handsomely en- 
graved with the insignia of the corps. 

Letters have been received by our Society 
from all over the land, asking the help of the 
Red Cross to find some loved son or brother, 
— some praying that the President “Just ask 
to see my boy,’—others begging that the 
loved one be cared for if sick, or if overtaken 
by death, returned to his home. Sad indeed 
have been many letters and messages we have 
had to send the heartbroken mothers and 
fathers, whose benedictions alone should keep 
us from faltering. 

We have had much help from co-operating 
societies, commanderies, churches, ‘hospi- 
tals, Native Sons and Daughters, schools, and 
clubs. The press has been more than 
friendly; nothing has seemed too much trou- 
ble,— no item too long, if it told of the wants 
and work of the Red Cross. 

We have had no sluggards; no complaint of 
too much work has ever been heard. The 
pathetic appeal, “What can I do?” from those 
eager for more work, and impatient of each 
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idle moment has rather taxed the sympathy of 
every officer. It is sometimes hard to con- 
vince such that truly, “They also serve who 
only stand and wait,” and a great deal of 
waiting has been.a necessary part of the serv- 
ing. 

In spite of dire predictions, we are glad to 
say that no serious illness has come to any 
of the workers on account of the severe strain 
of the summer’s work. The same goodfel- 
lowship prevails now as in the first enthusi- 
astic days. Scarcely a cloudy brow or an im- 
patient word has marred the harmony of the 
five, long, busy months. 

To serve a great common cause is produc- 
tive of the finest human sympathy, and every 
man and woman who has been engaged with 
us, is today the better for having been taken 
out of petty cares and small ambitions and 
led into the unselfish service of humanity. 
We have broadened out with full hearts and 
high hopes, and we cannot but feel and real- 
ize the greatness of our inheritance, the glory 
of iis possibilities. 

Personally, let me say that in all I have 
done in the exalted position in which your 
partiality has placed me, I have endeavored 
faithfully to perform the duties and obliga- 
tions placed upon me by the constitution and 
rules of the society; to maintain its dignity, 
and to keep the true spirit of our motto,— 
“Humanity—Neutrality” ever before you. 

I have enjoyed the mighty rush of this glo- 
rious humane work; the labor has been a 
work of love; the burdens imposed have set 
lightly, for the loving kindness and many 
courtesies shown me on every side. The 
Executive Committee, and the army of faith- 
ful enthusiastic workers, too numerous to even 
call by name, have done everything to sustain 
me. To these co-workers and the great warm- 
harted public which has responded so quickly 
and nobly to every call, and to my predeces- 
sor in office, who has ever been ready with 
wise counsel and friendly word to aid me in 
every possible manner, my warmest thanks 
are due. 

I shall always retain a most kindly remem- 
brance of the associations of this eventful 


year. 

We have doubtless made mistakes, but we 
have done what we could, and asking the in- 
dulgence of our critics for our shortcomings 
would remind them that a great writer has 
said, “The human race is divided into two 
ciasses,— those who go ahead and do some- 
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thing, and those who sit and inquire why 
was n’t it done the other way?” 
Mrs. JOHN F. MERRILL, 
President. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
M ve PRESIDENT and Mem- 


bers:— 

The government of the Red Cross 
Society of San Francisco is vested in an 
Executive Committee elected May 2d. This 
Committee has been increased from time 
to time until it numbers about forty. 
Thirty-one meetings have been held, all 
well attended, and much interest has 
manifested. Committees have multiplied 
as the work developed, until there are 
now twenty-one. A _ brief summary of 
the reports of these committees will give an 
idea of the work accomplished by the Society 
from April 25th up to the present time. 

With the promptness and ready adjustment 
of means to ends characteristic of the Red 
Cross work, the Hospital Visiting Committee 
was organized about the middle of May. 
Three efficient and devoted women have 
served in turn as chairman,— Mrs. Harring- 
ton, Mrs. Gibbons, and Mrs. Elder. The Di- 
vision Hospital not being established, sick 
men were found lying upon the ground and 
suffering great hardships. The committee ap- 
plied to the local hospitals for help, which 
was readily given, and their doors were 
opened to receive sick soldiers sent by the 
Society. The great generosity displayed, es- 
pecially by the French Hospital, St. Luke’s, 
and the Children’s Hospital particularly, has 
been so often dwelt upon that only a passing 
word of appreciation is here necessary. The 
record of 1,200 days’ free treatment at the 
French Hospital, and 441 at St. Luke’s, speaks. 
for itself. Other hospitals assisting are Mt.. 
Zion’s, St. Mary’s, the Waldeck, the German,,. 
and Dr. Lane’s Hospital. A large and effi- 
cient corps of visitors have continued con- 
stantly to visit the sick wherever situated, and 
under the direction of surgeons have fur- 
nished a great variety of delicacies and medi- 
cal and surgical supplies not provided by the 
Government. The order received in August. 
empowering the surgeons to expend sixty 
cents per day upon the sick for suitable food, 
has relieved the Society in this regard. As 
an example of work done, we may mention 
that in the month from May 24th to June 
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28th, there were furnished upon requisitions 
signed by surgeons in charge, medicines and 
supplies aggregating $1,020.06. The bill for 
eggs for July and August was $361.20, and for 
July alone the milk bill was $185, with many 
generous donations besides. The order pla- 
cing all serious cases of illness in the Division 
Hospital has further relieved the responsibili- 
ties of the committee. There is now no ne- 
cessity for constant visiting, although the So- 
ciety always stands in readiness to supply all 
deficiencies in the care of the sick so far as it 
it able to do so. 

The Red Cross Hospital Tent was a further 
expression of the desire to alleviate the horrors 
of illness in camp. On May 12th the Tent was 
erected at the Presidio and a committee with 
Mrs. Wendell Easton at its head was formed. 
Mrs. Easton’s duties as head of the Nurses’ 
Committee for Manila obliged her to resign, 
and the work has since been effectively car- 
ried on by Mrs. George H. Buckingham. In 
no branch of the work has the elasticity of the 
Society been more manifested, nor the will- 
ingness of workers to do the right thing at 
the right time and to be ready for any emer- 
gency, regardless of time or trouble, been 
better shown than in the Red Cross Hospi- 
tal work. No sooner were the four tents well 
established at the Presidio, than the exodus 
to Camp Merritt made it necessary for them 
to move. Twice they were shifted while there, 
that they might render the most effective ser- 
vice possible, and the end of August found 
them again at the Presidio, proving whereve- 
they have been, a wellspring of comfort, as 
many grateful men have testified. Patients 
were sent from various regiments, the regi- 
mental surgeons remaining in charge, while 
trained nurses and all food and supplies were 
furnished by the Red Cross Society. The 
fourteen beds were always full, and including 
extra meals, an average of sixty-three per day 
were served. 

With the last move came a change of work. 
The order to remove all the sick in tents to 
the Division Hospital took from the Red 
Cross Tent its appointed work, but instead of 
resting on their oars the committee proceeded 
to do what they could to prevent illness by 
serving well-cooked meals to men too ill for 
regular rations, but not ill enough for the hos- 
pital. The Tent was re-christened the Diet 
Tent, and from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty meals are served daily. Gruel and 
broths are carried in some instances to the 
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tents upon suggestion of the surgeons of the 
neighboring regiments, and between mieals. 
the tent is used as a resting place for soldiers, 
books and papers being provided for their 
entertainment. 

On May 17th, another important branch of 
the work was organized, the Ferry Hospital- 
ity Committee. Reports reached us of men 
arriving at the water front hungry and ex- 
hausted from travel, who were obliged at once 
to undertake the long march to the Presidio, 
and who frequently waited hours for food af- 
ter arriving in camp. A committee with Mrs. 
Lowenberg as chairman was formed. Tables. 
were spread at the ferry through the cour- 
tesy of the Harbor Commissioners, and a 
hearty welcome extended to all incoming. 
troops. Lunches have also been furnished for 
troops leaving on transports. The headquar- 
ters have for some weeks been kept Open all 
day and every day for the comfort of soldiers. 
coming in from camp. Mrs. Lowenberg 
says:—‘‘Soldiers tiredof the monotonyof camp 
life coming into town, instead of wandering. 
aimlessly about and drifting into saloons,. 
visit the hospitality rooms and enjoy the quiet 
and comforts provided for them. Reading 
matter and stationery are furnished and a cup. 
of coffee and a sandwich may be had at any 
time for the asking. In all 67,315 soldiers. 
have received refreshment at the hands of the 
committee during its four months’ work. The 
great uncertainty attending the movements of 


troops has made the work most difficult to 


manage, but greater order has prevailed. 
Helpers have been numerous, and in spite of 
difficulties, it has been the most popular of alk 
the committees. 

The supply depot at 16 Post street was 
opened May 13th, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mrs. Theodore E. Smith, the Fair 
estate kindly giving us the use of a vacant 
store. For three months it was the busiest 
spot to be found where Red Cross work was. 
done. Here all donations of goods were re- 
ceived; stores awaiting shipment on trans- 
ports were cared for; here the hospital visit- 
ors came to make their requisitions for the 
camps, and here the hum of sewing machines 
daily proclaimed what the busy fingers of the 
San Francisco women were doing for the sol- 
diers. Here, also, literature was packed and 
assorted for the ships, and wagon loads of 
goods daily prepared to send to the camps, 
while the departure of each transport meant 
the purchase and packing of a long list of 
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-delicacies and medical supplies for the journey 
to Manila. Within the last month many 
changes have taken place. The sewing com- 
mittee, having turned over to Major Long in 
all 63,000 ‘bandages and 27,000 miscellaneous 
garments, have considered their work finished 
and returned to their homes, but this week 
the busy fingers are again at work making 
more bandages to supply the demand for 7,500 
required to supply the regiments recently or- 
dered to Manila. Many willing workers are 
on hand daily in order to fill this large order 
in the shortest possible time. 

The new regulations of the government 
have simplified the work of sending supplies 
to the camps. 16 Post street is still a haven 
of rest for the men going off on furloughs or 
discharged soldiers whose papers are not just 
right and have to be straightened out before 
they can get off. Here they sit and doze until 
train time, casting all their burdens on the 
Red Cross, secure in the thought that every- 
thing will be made right in time for them to 
go. Well-filled lunch baskets are given them 
for the journey, with books and stationery, 
and those too ill or too hopelessly dull to take 
care of themselves and their precious papers 
are personally conducted to the ferry by Miss 
Elliott of the Hospitality Committee and put 
on board the boat, their grateful hearts inva- 
riably calling down blessings on the Red 
Cross ladies. 

Mrs. Sanborn, Chairman of the Committee 
on Discharged Soldiers, says: “it has been 
the duty of this committee to investigate the 
cases of all discharged soldiers applying to 
the Society for assistance, and to render help 
in all worthy cases, to asist in obtaining trans- 
portation for all honorably discharged sol- 
diers, and to see that sick men who are being 
returned to their homes either upon a fur- 
lough or discharge are provided with com- 
forts for their journey. Before the order ar- 
rived from Washington for the Gove: ament 
to pay the transportation for all honorably 
discharged soldiers, the State and City Red 
Cross Societies paid all expenses and sent 
eight men to their homes. Since that time 
the Society has confined its efforts principally 
to seeing that such men as applied to them 
received their transportation and subsistence 
from the Government promptly, and in some 
few special cases where the attendant circum- 
stances warranted, assisting men whose dis- 
charge had been applied for. In all we have 


aided about fifty men in this way. 
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The Committee on Identification Medals, 
consisting of Mrs. Henry Martinez and Mrs. 
Robert Oxnard, reports that its work is fin- 
ished. All the troops have been supplied with 
the medals and also the Red Cross nurses. 
The general use of this medal is new to our 
country, and we are glad that California has 
been able to add an idea for the care of our 
armies, even though the gruesome little re- 
minders may fail of an extended purpose on 
the occasion of this war. When the sword is 
beaten into the plowshare the identification 
medal will at least serve to cut the baby’s teeth 
on. 

One more committee we have for the direct 
benefit of the soldier, the Ferry Postal ser- 
vice, inaugurated and carried out by the in- 
defatigable chairman, Miss Burke. With the 
departure of each transport Miss Burke is 
ready with her basket of postal cards, stamps 
for letters, writing paper, and pencils, for 
distribution. All that the soldier is asked to 
do is to write. Sometimes he even has to be 
urged to do that, as the following incident will 
show. A certain youth ready to sail for Ma- 
nila, who had enlisted without the consent of 
his parents was urged by his comrades to 
send a line telling of his whereabouts. At first 
he stubbornly refused to do so, and said that 
nobody cared for him. Finally pencil and 
paper being thrust into his hand and left alone 
for a few minutes, he overcame himself and 
with tears in his eyes and a “God bless you,” 
handed Miss Burke the card closely written 
and addressed to his father. Twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred cards have been dis- 
tributed and five hundred letters stamped, and 
to the further glory of Miss Burke be it said 
the charge on the Red ‘Cross has been but ten 
dollars, all the rest of the money having been 
raised by contributions. 

To the Ambulance Committee, with Miss 
Ashe, and afterwards Mrs. Breyfogle as chair- 
man, was entrusted the care of furnishing an 
ambulance for the transportation of soldiers 
arriving sick at the water front. Mr. Dun- 
combe has given the use of his ambulance 
most generously for this work. The ambu- 
lance furnished by the Willing Circle of 
King’s Daughters went with the First Cali- 
fornia men to Manila. 

Mrs. Arthur Cornwall who has looked after 
the comfort of convalescent men who have 
gone across the bay to a milder climate, re- 
ports that in August Mrs. Belden, represent- 
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ing Ross Valley Red Cross, placed at the dis- 
posal of the San Francisco Society a home 
for convalescing soldiers, four to be accom- 
modated at one time. Permission was granted 
our nurse, Neilsen, to accompany those who 
were too ill to take care of themselves. He 
has made each week a special visit to Ross 
to look after their welfare and keep posted as 
to the condition of their health. Nine men 
have been cared for up to the present time, 
and all expenses incurred have been borne by 
the Ross Valley Society, excepting the trav- 
eling expenses, which were paid by this So- 
ciety. 

Mrs. C. T. Mills, of Mills College, has 
thrown open her home to convalescents also, 
and a large number of soldiers have been her 
guests, receiving the kindest care possible. 

The routine and clerical work of the So- 
ciety is done at the Headquarters generously 
provided by Mr. Claus Spreckels in the Claus 
Spreckels Building. Secretaries and attend- 
ant committees are found here most of the 
day. Theirs is not the high office of minister- 
ing to the distressed soldier nor are they in- 
spired by the spectacular features of incom- 
ing troops or departing transports. They are 
content if by well directed effort they may 
make the way smooth for others to walk in. 
Three thousand three hundred and twelve let- 
ters have been written up to date. It has been 
a pleasure to read the cordial letters of ac- 
knowledgment of favors shown the soldiers 
from commanding officers, and the grateful 
thanks of the men are legion. Here the As- 
sistant Treasurer is always found ready to re- 
ceive money and to pay it out if he must. 

It was found necessary in view of the in- 
numerable questions propounded by visitors 
to establish an Information Bureau. Mrs. 
A. P. Redding, and afterwards Mrs. Geo. G. 
Carr have graciously attended to this depart- 
ment. 

The Press Committee, Miss Anne Bryce, 
chairman, have endeavored to supply the 
newspapers with such items as would serve 
to set forth the good work of the Society, 
hoping to draw towards us the confidence and 
the dollars of our good San Francisco public. 

The Badge Committee, with Mrs. L. L. 
Dunbar, afterwards Mrs. E. C. Wright, and 
lastly Mrs. J. R. Looseley, as chairman, have 
struggled with great patience to provide over 
ten thousand members with badge pins. 

All the purchasing done by the Society has 
been done by Mrs. W. R. Smedberg, chair- 
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man and committee all in one. Drugs and 
food supplies, clothing, and furniture, almost 
everything that a man can wear and eat and 
use in camp, it has been her work to supply. 

The work of the Committee on Stores is to 
keep informed of the stock on hand at the 
supply depot, and to report to the Executive 
Committee. Mrs. F. J. Symmes and Mrs. 
Hubbard afterwards have attended to this 
work, Mrs. Symmes in addition having inau- 
gurated a system of requisitions by which the 
outgo from the Society may be easily kept 
track of. 

Printing and Auditing committees have 
been in charge of Mr. John F. Merrill. Mr. 
A. Mack, as chairman of by-laws, presented 
us with a constitution which was readily ac- 
cepted on June 11th. 

The rest of the committees are the feeders 
of the fund. The Entertainment Committee, 
Mrs. Edna Snell Poulson, chairman, reports. 
as follows: 


Proceeds from Children’s Enter- 

en nC e Ee eT ee $1,002.79 
Proceeds from Entertainments by 

Clubs, Fraternities, and Churches 1,059.35 
Football and Baseball Games .... 215.05 
Concert given by Misses Ebbetts 

ME RIOMONE 05 5o6s tks Kaeacwenss 118.00 
Paloma Schramm Concert ........ 100.35 
Mrs. Eleanor Martin’s reception.... 1,260.00 
Other receptions, musicales, etc.... 326.61 
Cineographs and Phonographs ..... 56.00 
Union Coursing Park Races ...... 207.25 
San Francisco Jockey Club Races.. 1,514.00 
Fritz Scheel Concert, Baldwin 

I Soc Sccdic ats aizipisi ck beban sete we a 219.00: 
Orpheum Theatre ..........200. . 203.05 
Picture Exhibition and Sale, S. F. 

Press Cind RGOMS ..o006c0000000% 766.70 
Drill and Review, 13th Infantry 

Minnesota Volunteers, Colonel 

C. McReeve commanding, under 

auspices of Directors of Mechan- 

ics’ Institute and the Forum Club 715.00 
Drill and Review, 51st Infantry, 

Iowa Volunteers, Colonel John 

C. Loper commanding, under 

auspices N. D. G. W. aid ........ 502.00 
Celebration of “The Fall of the 

Bastile,” by the FrenchSociety ... 1,844.05 
Drill and Review 7th California In- 

fantry Volunteers, Colonel John 

R. Berry commanding, under au- 

spices Golden Gate Command- 

ery, Knights Templar No. 16. 

Supper given by Red Cross So- 

ciety to all California Troops in 

EM PLARCISCO. 55.5.5665.5000) ovens 1,205.60 


Drill and Review First Infantry 
Tennessee Volunteers, Colonel 
Smith commanding, under au- 
spices California Knights Tem- 
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plar No. 1, assisted by Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, California Command- 


ery, Knights Templar ...... ..... 683.00 
ME cnnckckas: aketacuakaoes $12,007.80 


Mrs. Poulson says:—“It will be noticed that 
a large item in the above generous total is 
credited to entertainments given by children. 
‘These entertainments constitute numerically 
one-third of all given for the Society. The 
little folk have been earnest and willing work- 
ers. Shall we ever forget certain beautiful 
mornings when executive room routine was 
broken in upon by bustling troops of small 
girls and boys bearing in their dimpled hands 
rolls of nickels and dimes which, they proudly 
assured us, had been earned ‘all by ourselves’; 
the blessed children! When they began to 
work for us we knew that the Red Cross idea 
was safe, and that its spirit was kindling the 
hearts of the little ones, teaching them the 
beauty of sacrifice —the jny of working for 
others.” 

The work of the children has not, however, 
been all that we have to touch and to gladden 
our hearts. The patriotic people of Califor- 
nia have been, throughout the State, willing 
and eager to help the Red Cross Society, not 
only with direct gifts of money, but by put- 
ting time and talent at our disposal, in such 
ways as to swell our treasury and put us under 
the pleasant burden of a large debt of grati- 
tude. 

The Subscription Committee, Mrs. Louis 
Sloss, chairman, worked valiantly to overlook 
no one in invitations to contribute. Clubs 
were stormed with good success by Miss 
Beaver, and the Committee on Schools, Miss 
Blanchard and afterward Miss Stincen as 
chairman, have made a record to be proud of. 
Miss Stincen says with truth that in no other 
State have the children taken so active an 
interest and given so generously as in Cali- 
fornia. In all $4,904.06 was contributed up 
to October 3oth. 

Lastly the Finance Committee, Mrs. W. P. 
Morgan, chairman. Mrs. Morgan has kept 
an excellent set of books and prepared the 
reports monthly. 

In addition to work done through various 
committees, the Executive Committee has di- 
rectly aided the good cause in many ways. 
Sums of money have been given all the Cali- 
fornia regiments for use in Manila. The First 
California Volunteers received before leaving 
for Manila $2,750 in hospital and medical sup- 
plies, and $1,500 was sent to them through 


Colonel Smith at Manila for an emergency 
fund. To the Heavy Artillery $500 was given 
in June. The Seventh California Regiment 
received $1,000 for a regimental purse, which 
we yet hope may be useful to them in Manila. 
To the State Society the sum of $10,000 has 
been given for equipment of hospital at 
Manila, and besides the Executive Committee 
has put a cook in the Division Hospital. 

The work in all departments has been 
greatly facilitated by telephone service gratu- 
itously provided through the courtesy of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

A new Executive Committee will be elected 
today, and from this Committee will be 
chosen the new officers of the Society. Those 
who for nearly five months have looked after 
the interests of the Red Cross in San Fran- 
cisco will give place to others, and to them 
we will confide the trust imposed on us. In 
retiring from office I wish to thank the Presi- 
dent and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for their kind forbearance with me in my 
somewhat trying position and for the many 
words of encouragement I have received from 
them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. W. R. ECKART, 


Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Receipts. 


Receipts heretofore reported, to 

August 31, 1808 
Receipts August 31st to September 

30th, as follows: 
Convalescent Home, furnishing.... 175.00 
W. J. Chalmers, Chicago ......... 100.00 
MGUIIIOMNS oo. vc vi scccccue ae 33.00 
Miscellaneous, including cash re- 

funded for soldiers’ transportation 197.05 


Subscriptions, monthly ............ 292.44 
Subscriptions, members............ 32.00 
Subscriptions, schools ......... - 272.02 


Subscriptions, Mrs. G. W. Ran- 
dall, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo- 
ming,sum collected for Red Cross 


Society of San Francisco ........ 351.17 
yo $62,522.37 
Disbursements. 


Blankets, clothing and rubber goods.$ 775.33 
California State Red Cross Associa- 


ee ee ee 11,347.78 
California Volunteers: ‘ 

Ist Battery Heavy Artillery .. ... 500.00 

Ist Regiment Infantry ........ .. 1,500.00 

7th Regiment Infantry ........ .... 1,100.11 


Dry goods, boots, and shoes, etc. .. 


5,133.93 
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Discharged soldiers’ food and trans- 

EET I CR Cone ar errr 731.03 
0 ST rary emer 3,639.04 
Expenses, including labor, draying, 

postage, etc., office Post street.... 1,508.41 
Expenses, office Spreckels Building. 847.09 
Furniture, tents, cots, and mat- 

EREEE: oo0cc ce canes Lu dienae neal relat at 1,252.81 
Groceries: canned goods, vegeta- 

bles, fruits, provisions, wines, etc.. 3,863.21 
Glassware, lamps, and crockery.... 128.63 


Hardware, tinware, stoves, etc. .... 485.65 
Hospitality Committee, including 

expense of lunches at ferry’ ...... 3,230.14 
Medical treatment of soldiers ...... 140.62 
DECGRIS ANG DAGPES 2.2.6. cccicsses 2,470.73 


Miscellaneous, including expenses 


Iowa, 7th Regiment and Ten- 
nessee drills for benefit of Red 


Cross Society of San Francisco.. 1,049.13 
Red Cross tent and committee on 

NEE inka. <acau i ee 497.80 
Red Cross nurses, Manila ......... 225.00 


South Dakota,1st Regiment Infantry 200.00 
Surgical instruments and ambulance 2,738.10 





Total disbursements ......... $43,364.54 
Cash on hand to balance .... 19,157.83 
$62,522.37 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLARD B. HARRINGTON, 
Assistant Treasurer. 





THE superiority of Chi- 


To nese political methods over 
Learn from © own has just received 
China a striking illustration. Cer- 


tain high officials, having 
been convicted of gross 
stupidity in that they wished to introduce into 


‘the perfect land the barbarous ideas and meth- 


ods of the outer nations,— an inverted sort of 
Algerism, so to speak,— were promptly seized 


-and beheaded. One of the ringleaders of this 


baneful conspiracy escaped to a British war- 
ship, and told us all about it. But for him, 
we should never have heard that there had 
been a conspiracy of reformers, that their dire 
machinations had been thwarted, or that the 
lord high executioner had nipped their crim- 
inal aspirations in the bud. It would have all 
happened quietly and quickly, without any 
unnecessary advertising, and without any 
chance for the culprits to make any “back- 
talk.” 

How different it is with us. We find a 
group of high officials guilty of gross stupid- 
ity by which many hundreds of valuable lives 


:are lost and still more permanently injured. 


Do we adopt the prompt and vigorous meth- 
ods of the nation whose philosophers wrote 
ethical treatises, when our ancestors were eat- 
ing their meat raw because they did not know 
how to make a fire to cook it? Do we draw 
wisdom from a font which was open when 
Moses smote the rock in the desert? Do we 
seize the criminals and hurry them to the exe- 
cutioner? Far from it. We do not even shove 
their heads through a cangue — except the 
metaphorical one which the newspapers make. 
We leave them at liberty to practise all the 
shiftiness which a long life in politics has de- 
veloped, to squirm and wriggle out of our 
censure, to capture and sacrifice scapegoats 
among their subordinates. And when, like a 
parcel of whimpering schoolboys caught pil- 
fering in an orchard, they piteously beg to be 
forgiven “just this once,” we let them go with 
a caution. The results are such as to make 
many of us wish for the more radical methods 
of the Chinese. 

Ever since the conclusion of peace there 
has been an almost uninterrupted cry of in- 
dignation over the preventable suffering to 
which our soldiers have been subjected. We 
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have had in reply a series of loudly heralded 
“inspections,” and an official inquiry. But 
the abuses which gave rise to the conditions 
complained of are still unremedied. Soldiers 
are being turned adrift without a dollar in 
their pockets and with two months pay in ar- 
rears, so that it is not an unusual sight to 
see handsome, self-respecting Americans in 
the uniform of their country soliciting alms 
on the sidewalks, so as to be able to get to 
their homes. The Rough Riders hung 
around New York in squads for days, because 
many of them had not the money to buy a 
half-rate ticket for home; and when they fin- 
ally did go, they owed the cost of their trans- 
portation to charity. We really have a good 
deal to learn from the Chinese. 


IF THE Overland 
Monthly were a_ yellow 
journal, it would probably 
take credit to itself for the 
two warships which the ad- 
ministration has just sent 
into Chinese waters. For months we have 
been insisting that the American nation had 
a real and living interest in the fate of China; 
but we were as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. It required the victory of Dewey 
to make some people even look in the 
direction of the Orient. Having looked, 
they will now watch long enough to learn. 
We again insist that every worker in the 
country, but particularly on the Pacific Coast, 
has a direct interest in the future of China. It 
is of the utmost importance to our growing 
trade in the Orient that no nation should be 
permitted to so deal with China as to abridge 
our commercial rights in that great and pop- 
ulous land. Every farmer on the Coast, every 
mechanic and artificer, every tradesman and 
little shopkeeper, every man engaged in trans- 
portation, has an interest in our Oriental 
trade; and now that Hawaii has become part 
of our political and industrial system, the least 
among us will soon be willing to concede 


Breaking 
China 


- what the Overland has so long contended for. 


WELCOME, thrice wel- 

come, beautiful Hawaii! 

You and the Overland are 

Aloha, old friends. We are glad 
Hawaii to greet you as a member 
Nei! of our family,— our young- 

est and fairest; henceforth the brightest jewel 
in Columbia’s diadem. Never has the Over- 
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land grown weary of singing your praises, of 
picturing with pen and camera your tropical 
beauty. Now it shall be even more its task 
to make your welfare and your peace a deep 
concern of its own, so that you shall never lack 
a voice to speak for you, when long leagues 
of sea prevent you from speaking for your- 
self, and to demand with all the force that in 
us lies, justice and liberality, good faith and 
honorable treatment, for you. If they make 
you a county of California, or even a ward of 
San Francisco, we shall not count it strange; 
for your people are largely our people, your 
commerce is our commerce, and your wel- 
fare our prosperity. Aloha! 


IT IS an old saying that 
history repeats itself. When 


The it does so in the same spot 
Sixth : 
the result is seldom benefi- 
Amendment 


cial. Years ago Senator 
Caminetti introduced and 
secured the passage of a bill creating the so- 
called grammar school course schools. This 
awkward title was adopted for the purpose of 
disguising the fact that these schools were 
supported in defiance of the constitution, 
which distinctly states that “the entire revenue 
derived from the State school fund and the 
State school tax shall be applied exclusively 
to the support of primary and grammar 
schools.” The avowed purpose of the gram- 
mar school course school was to fit students 
to enter the scientific department of the State 
University. In other words the work of these 
schools was of the high school grade. Yet 
the bill provided for the setting aside of a 
special fund from the State school fund for 
the support of these schools. 

So firmly is the principle fixed in the minds 
of people that the State should contribute to 
the support of schools of all grades, that in 
spite of the glaring unconstitutionality of the 
law creating the grammar school course 
schools, it remained in force for years and 57 
schools were organized and running under 
it at the time of its repeal. Though the scope 
and quality of the instruction it provided for 
left much to be desired, these schools served 
to keep alive the high school idea, until a bet- 
ter method of supplying the link between the 
grammar schools and the University could be 
found. 

That better method was embodied in the 
High School laws of 1891, which gave birth 
to the County and Union District High 
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Schools, of which over a hundred exist in 
California today. 

These schools are established and sup- 
ported by the districts which supply their 
pupils, which is entirely consistent with the 
mandate of Section 6 of the Constitution. 

Senator Caminetti, still convinced of the 
truth of the principle that the State should 
contribute to the support of high schools as 
well as primary and grammar schools, again 
seeks to secure a portion of the State school 
fund for these schools. This time he proposes 
to make assurance doubly sure by amending 
the constitution itself. Immediately following 
the clause quoted above he introduces the fol- 
lowing: “Grammar schools shall include 
schools organized in a school district or 
union of school districts, having more than 
one thousand inhabitants, in which a course 
of study shall be taught which will prepare 
pupils to enter the agricultural, mining, or 
scientific department of the University of Cal- 
ifornia.” 

The device of calling high schools gram- 
mar schools seems scarcely sufficient to over- 
come the very plain meaning of the preceding 
clause, and California has had enough bills 
to pay for the harmonizing of contradictory 
passages in its constitution. If the time has 
come to submit to the people the question of 
State support for high schools, let us have 
the question put fairly and squarely before 
them in an amendment to strike out the 
words: “But the entire revenue derived from 
the State school fund and the State school tax 
shall be applied exclusively to the support of 
primary and grammar schools.” 

The teachers of Alameda county, in annual 
Institute, considered the proposed sixth 
amendment to the constitution. The special 
committee appointed to look into the matter 
disposed of it very effectually. The report is 
here given. It was unanimously adopted. 


The Alameda County Teachers’ Institute, 
having considered the Sixth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the State of California 
proposed for adoption this year, has reached 
the following conclusions with reference to 
the said amendment: 

We believe it to have been proposed in the 
interest of education, and specifically for the 
good of those who seek more advanced 
schooling than that now offered in schools 
within their reach; but we believe also that, if 
adopted, it will utterly disappoint the expec- 
tations which it raises, and will at the same 
time work very serious injury to the schools 
which we now have. For these reasons we 
are earnestly opposed to its adoption. 


VOL. XXXII—32 


Our State Constitution at present provides 
that “the entire revenue derived from the 
State School Fund and the State School Tax 
shall be applied exclusively to the support 
of primary and grammar schools.” The ef- 
fect of this provision is to throw the burden 
of support of secondary education (i. e. edu- 
cation of the high school grade) entirely 
upon local taxation. The Sixth Amendment 
seeks to get around this condition, and so to 
secure a portion of the State school moneys 
for the support of secondary schools. It pro- 
poses to accomplish this end, not by repeal- 
ing that clause of the constitution which 
limits the application of State moneys to pri- 
mary and grammar schools, but by providing 
that schools bearing the name of grammar 
schools may do the work of high schools. 

Such an arrangement would, in our judg- 
ment, disappoint the expectations of its ad- 
vocates; for it would in most cases lead to 
the giving of instruction in high school sub- 
jects by teachers whose time is already fully 
occupied by classes in grammar school sub- 
jects. The instruction of advanced classes 
under such unfavorable conditions could not 
but be unsatisfactory to the teachers, to the 
patrons of the schools, and to the pupils. It 
would offer the shadow of secondary educa- 
tion without its substance. 

The amendment would, if adopted, work 
serious injury to existing schools, in that it 
would crowd the grammar schools with 
classes properly belonging to high schools, 
thereby absorbing time and attention which 
are due to the regular grammar school 
classes; and would moreover greatly injure 
the regular high schools by bringing them 
into competition with schools which have the 
false appearance of doing high school work 
at less expense to the communities con- 
cerned. 

We are in hearty accord with the effort to 
make secondary education accessible to all 
the children of the State, as is now the case 
in Massachusetts, but we believe this end can 
be as surely reached by more direct means. 
To call high schools grammar schools will 
give us schools which are neither good high 
schools nor good grammar schools and will 
greatly retard the movement toward good 
schools of all grades. 

Finally, the wording of the proposed 
amendment is so ambiguous that it seems 
impossible to forecast its effects in the matter 
of taxation for educational purposes. We 
believe it would prove a source of much liti- 
gation, and we are persuaded that the result- 
ing uncertainty would work great harm to 
our educational system. 


CALIFORNIA, being 
somewhat remote from the 


A Board great populous centers of 

of Trade , 

Tri h the earth, though very rich 
oo in natural resources, has 


found it necessary to im- 
prove the different opportunities that have 
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presented themselves to make her varied ad- 
vantages known to the outside world. As her 
products have increased, she has also made ef- 
forts at various times looking to an extension 
of her markets. 


The State Board of Trade was organized 
some eleven years ago for the purpose mainly 
of keeping the productions, attractions, and 
inducements offered by California prominently 
before the inquiring world. This organization 
has performed many important works in its 
time looking to this end, but none of its ef- 
forts, we believe, has ever equaled in results 
that which it made to have this State credit- 
ably represented at the International Horti- 
cultural Exposition held at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, during the summer of 1897. This work 
was conceived by tle State Board of Trade, 
and was carried out very largely under the di- 
rection of its officers. It was this organization 


‘that collected the exhibit, that secured from 


the State a sufficient appropriation to install 
and maintain it at Hamburg, and finally it was 
the Manager of the State Board of Trade, 
Hon. J. A. Filcher, under a commission from 
the Governor, who put the exhibit in place in 
the German exposition and conducted the 
work during the early and important months 
of the great Cerman fair. 

When the State Board of Trade asked for 
$6,000 for this undertaking, the only criticism 
was on the ground that the appropriation was 
not sufficient; but evident!y this organization, 
which has had a great deal of experience in 
exposition matters, and which has demon- 
strated that by prudent management a great 
deal can be done for a very little, knew what 
it was doing, for, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent smallness of the appropriation, and the 
real smallness of it compared with the amount 
of money that competing countries had at 
their disposal, it appears that California ob- 
tained the best results of any outside exhib- 
itor at that great show. 


In the first place the grand gold medal, a 
cut of which is here presented, was awarded 
to this State, over all competitors, for the 
best and most artistic display of horticultural 
products. This was a great victory of itself; 
but, proud as Californians may be at win- 
ning this distinction, the achievement is of 
secondary importance compared to the splen- 
did results in the way of increased demand in 
Germany for our products that has followed 








Hwarded to California for the Best 
GSxhibit of Horticultural pore «| 


closely on the heels of the Hambury Exposi- 
tion. 

Our shipments to Germany of dried and 
other cured fruit products prior to the Ham- 
burg exhibit were very meager, while imme- 
diately following that exhibit they juniped at 
once into formidable proportions. One en- 
gine could probably draw all the cars of dried 
fruit that was shipped to Germany in 1896, 
while the lowest estimate places our ship- 
ments of dried fruit during 1897 to Germany 
at about seven hundred carloads, or seventy 
trains of ten cars each; and while we would 
naturally expect some increase over the for- 
mer year based on the inherent merit of our 
fruits, yet the large increase realized is at- 
tributable directly to the work that was so 
well done, and with such a small outlay, at 
Hamburg. The result of that work, more- 
over, has only begun to be realized. The 
fruits introduced have in themselves proved 
a continued advertisement, and the demand 
thus created is constantly growing and prom- 
ises to develop into one of the most impor- 
tant and profitable outlets for our surplus 
fruit products of any part of the world. 

This magazine is a strong believer in this 
kind of work on behalf of California when 
properly done, and it takes pleasure in refer- 
ring to the work and results thereof at Ham- 
burg as being one of the best examples of ju- 
dicious advertising ever entered into by Cali- 
fornia. 
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The College of Commerce of California. 
Y ITS unrivaled choice of situation, the 
B University of ‘California possesses one 
grand and peculiar superiority over 
all similar institutions; for in Europe .the 
Universities of Padua, of Salamanca, of 
Oxford, and of Cambridge, and in Amer- 
ica those of Harvard, of Yale, of Cornell, 
and in fact nearly all others, in our own 
‘country and in the Old World, are located 
far from the view of the sea, in inland 
towns; purposely avoiding the bustle or even 
the sight of traffic. 

The study of law, of medicine, of theology, 
or of the ancient classics, is conducive to re- 
tirement and quiet nooks where the scholar 
can be undisturbed at his work, whereas the 
desire for the knowledge of commerce and 
commercial affairs invites an active outlook 
on the busy world and its vocations of indus- 
try. 

This college is perhaps the only one of its 
kind that is positively united with a university, 
for those of Germany or elsewhere are more 
on the plane of high schools for training 
young men in the knowledge of mercantile 
affairs and business, so that they may find 
ready employment after the completion of 
their education. 

Besides educating students so that they can 
be prepared for mercantile pursuits, the Col- 
lege of Commerce of the University of Cali- 
fornia, with its culture of modern languages 
combined with instruction in geography, and 
also information respecting the products of 
foreign countries, might result in becoming 
one of national importance, for as the United 
States Government details from the West 
Point School of Engineers qualified young 
men of talent and positive information for ac- 
tive service, so from the California College of 
Commerce there might be selected by the 
State Department, graduates, to serve as as- 
sistants or associates to our consuls, being es- 
pecially fitted for the work by the command 
of the very language made use of at the post 
of appointment, so that they could be able to 
render great and reliable aid to the consuls 
themselves, and by mixing freely with the 
people, who are really the ultimate consumers, 
thus ascertain not only their wants but also 
the articles of our own production which they 
might be induced to desire, and then by re- 
porting to their principals, enable them to 
communicate valuable information to the De- 
partment at Washington. With this view 
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there might be encouraged the special study 
of such languages as Russian, Dutch, Japan- 
ese, or even of Hindoostanee, or Arabic. 

The very name of “Berkeley” appears to 
have been a most happy inspiration and trib- 
ute to the memory of the good Bishop who 
looked westwardly with prophetic vision for 
future grandeur. 

From the hills of Berkeley on every clear 
day, the cadet of the College of Commerce 
will be able to see through its mag- 
nificent gateway, the great Pacific Ocean; he 
can watch the steamers and ships as they en- 
ter or depart, he can gaze on the flags of for- 
eign nations, and his pulse be quickened when 
his eyes rest upon the banner of his own na- 
tive land; thus his mind. and feelings be 
awakened into activity and his ambition to ex- 
cel in his studies be stimulated as he looks 
forward to his own future career, which 
should be one of usefulness to himself and to 
his country and honor to the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Horace F. Cutter 


The Author of ‘* The Gadfly.’’ 


THE following, which is rather at variance 
with other reports regarding Mrs. Voynich, 
whose portrait we give in this issue, has ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. Mrs. 
Voynich, it will be remembered, is the author 
of the popular romance, “The Gadfly,” now in 
its fourteenth edition and being dramatized. 

Ethel Lillian Voynich is a woman but not 
a Russian, as many insist. Some thirty-three 
years ago she was born in Ireland of English 
parents and all her education was gained in 
London schools. According to Mrs. Voy- 
nich’s own straightforward confession, her life 
has been singularly free from startling -inci- 
dents, and there is nothing that distresses and 
annoys her more than the two assertions, 
freely and frequently made, that large por- 
tions of her famous novel and many of its 
characters were drawn from life, and that her 
husband’s history is brimful of tragic inci- 
dents. Mr. Voynich is in reality a native of 
Lithuania, in Russian Poland, a quiet, culti- 
vated gentleman, who, not approving of the 
methods of the Russian government, located 
himself in England. He was never a Sibe- 
rian exile, and in England he met and mar- 
ried Miss Ethel Lillian Boole, daughter of 
the eminent logician of that name. Before 
her marriage, Mrs. Voynich, like many an 
English girl, spent several years on the con- 
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MRS. VOYNICH 


tinent, but since her marriage, she has made 
her home in London. This is the record of a 
quiet, happy life; but as to “The Gadfly.” 
“It is my first attempt,” says Mrs. Voynich 
“for, fearing to produce immature work, I 
confined myself for some years to translating, 


chiefly from Russian literature. When at 
last I started my novel it took me a long time 
to write, especially as the subject demanded 
some study of an obscure and, indeed, almost 
unexplored page of Italian history — the 
work of the intransigent ‘sects’ in the four 
Legations. Arthur, the hero of ‘The Gad- 
fly,’ is an entirely imaginary person. Both 
the plot and the characters of the book are 
purely fictitious. The only piece of actual his- 
tory in my novel is the account of the con- 
veying of firearms for the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian rising, from Southampton to Leghorn 
and across Tuscany to Brisighelli and Fa- 
enza; and the only historical persons are the 
smugglers, Marcone and Domenicchino, 
whom I knew personally in their old age. 
One of them, a Romagnol peasant, has lately 
died at the age of eighty-seven in great pov- 
erty and utterly neglected and forgotten, after 
having done more for Italy than many per- 
sons to whose memory she has put up monu- 
ments. It is only fair to say that his poverty 
was, to some extent, voluntary; he had been 
offered a pension for having saved Garibaldi’s 
life at the risk of his own. This pension he 
refused, saying he worked for Italy, not for 
money. The old man’s name was Luigi Bas- 
sani.” 





Evelyn Innes.' 

IN Z£velyn Innes, Mr. George Moore has 
produced a story as strong as anything he has 
ever written, and that is saying much. “The 
Mummer’s Wife” and “Esther Waters” were 


both of unusual vigor; but this last work of 
his shows such a strong grasp of the problems 
treated, the story is of such absorbing inter- 
est, and the style in which it is told is of such 
charming simplicity that the work will easily 
take rank among the best fiction of the day. 
Mr. Moore’s books are sometimes unpleas- 
ant reading; their realism not infrequently 


1 Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 





becomes disgusting; but they are powerful 
and their strength will hold the reader’s at- 
tention unfailingly. His insight into human 
nature, especially that of the weak and erring, 
is incomparable; and, for a man, it is sur- 
prising with what sympathy he can follow a 


woman as she sinks to depths unspoken of. 
He has written no book that does not contain 
a warning. In /velyn Innes, however, there 
is a peculiar artistic atmosphere which adds 
greatly to its charm. The pen-pictures of the 
musician’s life, the organist father pottering 
over his virginal of old design and exquisite 
tone, his hands falling naturally into the notes 
which Palestrina and other old-time compos- 
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ers had strung together; the daughter, with 
her flower-like complexion, who from her 
earliest knowledge of anything, had known 
intimately the viola da gamba, the clavichord, 
and the virginal, and standing by her father’s 
knee had learned the chants he hummed from 
old manuscripts and missals, who warbled the 
music of Elizabethan days as other children 
sing the vulgar songs of the hour, all this and 
much more makes an artistic setting that is 
delicious. It is a shock to pick up a periodi- 
cal and find in it a picture of the supposed 
original of Mr. Innes. One would rather 
- have in the mind the dreamy, intangible idea 
that Mr. Moore has created. All through, the 
spirit of music broods over the book — the 
dreamy, voluptuous, enticing, bewildering 
spirit of music, that we feel so controls the 
lives of father and daughter, that they are 
hardly responsible creatures. But the key- 
note of the climax, the inevitable ending, is 
given in the early part of the book, when Sir 
Owen is “now engaged in the destruction of 
her moral scruples —in other words making 
the way easy for his successor.” If Mr. 
Moore has done nothing more than to point 
out the one important truth, that the evil one 
leads another to do does not stop with that 
particular act, and that the one who brings 
about the first slip from the right path can 
never lose the responsibility of all the evil 
that follows as a natural sequence, he has 
written a book with a purpose. 


The Two Magics.« 


THOSE who like the weird will be fascin- 
ated by the Zurn of the Screw, one of the two 
stories just published by Henry James through 
the Macmillan Company. The reader’s hair 
will rise at the beginning of this remarkable 
tale, and it will not settle down .comfortably 
even when the end is reached. Mr. James’s 
style has become as interesting as a Chinese 
puzzle. It reminds one of George Mereaith — 
with a difference. With the riveting of the 
reader’s attention on every sentence on the 


one side, while the sensationalism of the story 
holds absorbingly on the other, Mr. James 


has reached a combination which is unique 
among story-tellers. The second story, “Cov- 
ering End,” is a faint reminder of “Daisy Mil- 
ler”; but Mr. James’s characters, in both ways 
and speech, have grown more intrica.2 since 
Daisy Miller’s time. 


1 The Two Magics. By Henry James 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


New York: 
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The Disaster. 

THE two sons of General Marguerite, who 
was killed at Sedan, have given the officer’s 
point of view of the struggle of the Army of 
the Rhine previous to the capitulation of 
Metz. This narrative has been compared with 
Zola’s “I,a Debacle,” which is an account of 
pretty nearly the same thing, the battle of Se- 
dan, from a soldier’s point of view. The book 
seems written with the purpose of revealing 
the weakness of Marshal Bazaine, and the 
ignorance from which France and her army 
suffered so bitterly. While it is documentary, 
it is always a novel. It is rather long, but this 
is not a fault, for the dialogues are clever, and 
the story is instinct with life. 


Rupert of Hentzau. 2 


THE sequel of “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
needs no introduction to the reading world. 
The fascinating interest of the book itself, to- 
gether with the beautiful play that sprang from 
it, has made everyone anxious,to know more of 
the characters that held so completely the 
public heart. The two books are now offered 
in uniform binding by Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. The illustrations of Rupert of Hent- 
zau, as well as those of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” are by Charles Dana Gibson.  Al- 
though very recently published, the sale has 
been very large, and as the dramatization of 
the later book will soon be on the stage, the 
demand for the book will no doubt continue. 


Told In The Coffee House.3 


THIS collection of Turkish tales has been 
gathered together, and put into English by 
two or three foreigners, fascinated by the Ori- 
ental style of the stories, determined to give 
the world an idea of the illustrative manner 
of conversation of the modern Turk. Mr. Ad- 
ler, after giving a description of a modern 
Turkish coffee house says: “A few (of the 
occupants) will be engaged in backgam- 
mon, but the majority enter into conversation, 
at first only in syllables, which gradually give 
rise to general discussion. Finally, some sage 


comes in, and the company appeals to him 
to settle the point at issue. This he usually 
does by telling a story to illustrate his opin- 


1The Disaster. By Paul and Victor Marguerite. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

2 The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of Hentzau, to- 
gether in box, $3.00, or separately, #1.50 each. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

3Told In The Coffee House. By Cyrus Adler and 
Allan Ramsey. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


75 cents. 
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ion. Some of the stories told on these occa- 
sions are adaptations of those already known 
in Arabic and Persian literature, but the 
‘Turkish mind gives them a new setting and a 
peculiar philosophy. They are characteristic 
-of the habits, customs, and methods, of the 
people, and for this reason seem worthy of 
preservation.” In addition to this they are 
-attractive examples of Oriental simplicity and 
humor. 


The Forest Lovers. 


THE story of Zune Forest Lovers with 
‘which Mr. Hewlett has leaped at a bound into 
the foremost ranks of writers, possesses a rare 
‘charm to readers of all ages. Young people 
are delighted by the spirit of adventure which 
pervades the story; students of medievalism 
are attracted by its graphic pictures of life; 
-and all are charmed by the weird spirit of the 
forest which, in language as poetical as that 
of our own James Lane Allen, dominates 
‘every chapter and every page. It is a prose 
epic; and its vigorous action 1s enhanced 
rather than diminished by the beauty of the 
‘language in which the story is told. 


Eggleston’s Soldier Stories.2 


THOSE who have heard George Cary Eg- 
‘gleston tell soldier stories by the blinking 
light of the fire in the “wee sma’ hours ayont 
the twal,” will take up this volume with a 
special interest, expecting perhaps to find 
some old friends in it. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed. Joe, “who touched up the rail- 
road iron battery” with such dramatic effect, 
Teappears with pleasing frequency, and we are 
‘told of the many things he did. His do- 
ings and those of others of Mr. Eggle- 
ston’s companions in wartime are full of 
interest, especially since the recent war 
has accustomed us to the sight of uni- 
formed striplings with medals on _ their 
breasts. The book is one of those delightful 
little volumes which will be read at a single 
sitting and leaves one wishing for more. 


Books on Spain and Cuba.; 


NOW that the war is over, and people have 
‘both time and inclination to read, there are 
many books of timely interest ready to both 
amuse and instruct. 7he Spaniard in History ; 


1 The Forest Lovers: a Romance. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

2 Soldier Stories. By George Cary Eggleston. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

3 The Spaniards in History. By James C. Fernald. 
Wew York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.00. 


by James C. Fernald, will be one of the first 
to appeal to the reader. It is a short, con- 
cise, and graphic account of how the Spaniard 
thas conducted himself at critical periods of 
his national life. Mr. Fernald says that it has 
not been his intention to give a chronological 
history of the country, but simply to show, 
through leading incidents of Spanish history, 
some traits of Spanish character which have 
profoundly influenced their destiny, and 
deeply concern all who have dealings with the 
Spanish race among the family of nations. 
In this the author has succeeded admirably; 
and while the book is short, it leaves on the 
mind of the reader a vivid understanding of 
the natural sequence of events stretching over 
centuries, that led to the chapter filled with 
our war with a nation which from the ability 
to sway a terrible power is now among the 
weakest of the modern world. 


Cuba at a Glance* is another concise account 
of the leading up to the recent troubles. While 
more journalistic in style than Mr. Fernald’s 
book, it will appeal to readers who want to 
get over the ground as quickly and easily as 
possible, while gaining knowledge. The il- 
lustrations are realistic and interesting. 


Tne Story of Evangelina Cisneros2 will no 
doubt now find among its readers many who 
in the first disagreeable flush of war, refused 
to have any interest in the woman whose res- 
cue, perhaps, had as much to do with bring- 
ing the war about as any incident — barring 
always the great tragedy, the Maine. This 
book has also many illustrations by Reming- 
ton, Thomas Fleming, and others. 


MANY a comic history has been written 
that is not so amusing as Mr. Masson’s ‘7he 
Yankee Navy;3 and while amusing, it is as 
chronologically accurate as many a more pre- 
tentious book. It is a succinct account of our 
Navy from its beginnig to the present day. 
Mr. Masson is a sympathetic historian; he does 
not hesitate to suggest strongly that the coun- 
try owes its greatness to the navy rather than 
to any thing else. He is sarcastic in his ref- 
erences to Congress, as the ever-present foe 
of the Navy. In Revolutionary days Mr. 
Masson says: “Congress had not then reached 


1 Cuba at a Glance. By Emma Kaufman and Anne 
O’Hagan. New York: R. H. Russell. 

2 The Story of Evangelina Cisneros. By Herself. 
New York: Continental Publishing Co. 

3 The Yankee Navy. By Tom Masson. Life Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00. 
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its fullest measure of stupidity, but it had 
made a fair beginning.” The book is artisti- 
cally made, with illustrations of famous sea- 
fights, portraits of naval heroes, reproduc- 
tions of paintings, as well as some more or 
less humorous conceptions of these same he- 
roes in the varying phases of their careers. 


Books Received. 


The Control of the Tropics. By Benjamin 
Kidd. Macmillan. 

The Shape of Fear. By Elia W. Peattie. 
Macmillan. 

The Ranche on the Oxhide. By Henry In- 
man. Macmillan. 

Four-footed Americans. By Mabel Os- 
good Wright. Macmillan. 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. ,By 
Golding Smith. Macmillan. 

The Loves of the Lady Arabella. By Molly 
Elliot Seawell. Macmillan. 
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Catherine, Catherinette et Catarina. By Ar- 
sine Alexandre. Jenkins. 

The Athenian Secretaries. 
Scott Ferguson. Macmillan. 

A Lover of Truth. By Eliza Orne White. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Charming Sally. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

North America. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
American Book Co. 

Under Dewey at Manila. 
Strabemeyer. Lee & Shepard. 

Yesterdays in the Philippines. By Joseph 
Earle Stevens. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Songs of War and Peace. By Sam Walter 
Foss. Lee & Shepard. 

Nature for Its Own Sake. By John C. Van 
Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Starlight Calendar. By Kate Sanborn. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Bismarck; some Secret Pages of His History. 
By Moritz Busch. Macmillan. Vols. 2. 


By William. 


By James Otis. 


By Edward 
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ONE of the most enterprising and success- 
ful publishing houses in the country is that 
of Laird & Lee. Although comparatively 
young, having only been established in 1887, 
the firm (of which Mr. Wm. H. Lee is sole 
proprietor) is now recognized as one of the 
leading firms in the United States, and its 
fame has spread over the civilized world. The 
reputation of the house rests largely on their 
works of reference, which are by far the most 
concise, reliable, and portable compendiums 
of universal knowledge on the market. The 
firm’s maxim is to outdo all competition by 
giving more value for the money than is usu- 
ally the custom. Neither time nor money is 
spared to make every book brought out the 
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most reliable and valuable of its kind. The 
public is quick to appreciate these important 
qualities, and Laird & Lee’s name has become 
a household word in every home and office. 
Their publications have become standard, 
and can be purchased in every civilized coun- 
try on the globe, the numerous imitations of 
their works is a flattering acknowledgment by 
their less successful competitors of their value. 
The vest-pocket editions of original hand- 
books for mechanics and engineers; reference 
works for business men and scientists; dic- 
tionaries and instructors for ‘students and 
travelers, contain more information in a com- 
pact form than most bulky volumes. Their 
line comprises works in English, German, 
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Spanish, and French, most of which are copy- 
righted and cannot be had in other editions. 
Among them is a high class series for both 
young and old, several of which have been 
adopted by school boards, and committees 
on class work and home 
reading. We do not hesi- 
tate to recommend this 
house to our readers. A 
copy of their handsome, 
complete catalogue will 
be sent on application 
and will well repay the 
time spent in looking 
through it. 

Among the notable and 
timely books announced 
and now ready may be 
mentioned: 

“Rex Wayland’s For- 
tune; or The Secret of 
the Thunderbird,” by H. 
A. Stanley, being the 
thrilling career of an 
Eastern boy in quest of 
hidden treasure, the sec- 
ret of which has been 
entrusted to him by an 
old Indian. Stirring and 
realistic incidents in the 


hunting-grounds, forests, FROM “THE HEART OF A BOY” 
(CURORE) 


and mountains, are inter- 
woven with information 
about former Indian princes and princesses 
of the picturesque region of the far West. 

“The Practical Spanish Instructor,” by F. 
M. de Rivas, a graduate of the University of 
Sevilla (Spain). This is a timely and valuable 
book. It simplifies the learning of Spanish. 
The book spells and correctly pronounces the 
words for you and gives comprehensive Eng- 
lish definitions of Spanish words and Spanish 
definitions of English words. 

“The Salva-Webster Spanish-English and 





English-Spanish Dictionary.” A book of 400 
pages containing 40,000 words and definitions. 
This book has received the highest endorse- 
ments from the army and navy, the public and 
press. It is the most complete work of its 
kind on the market. Over 
six thousand copies have 
been sold in six weeks 
and the demand is stead- 
ily increasing. 

“The Heart of a Boy,” 
from the 166th edition 
of Ermond de Amicis. 
This is one of the great- 
est books in the literature 
of Edmond de Amicis. 
which every boy and girl 
will put away among 
those they prize the high- 
est. No praise is toa 
great for it. It is a classic 
in the literature of edu- 
cation, a_ teaclfer of 
teachers for all the world. 
New and revised editions 
are also announced of 
“Lee’s Home and Busi- 
ness Instructor,” “The 
Modern Webster Dic- 
tionary,”  ‘“Edison’s 
Handy Encyclopedia,” 
“Conklin’s Handy Man- 
ual,” etc., and last, but not 
least, “Opie Read’s Select Works” in six mag- 
nificent volumes, comprising the cream of this 
genuinely American writer’s works. The 
titles are “The Jucklins,” ‘““A Kentucky Col- 
onel,” “My Young Master.” “On the Su- 
wanee River,” “A Tennessee Judge,” and Old 
Ebenezer,” which can be had in handsomely 
bound cloth volumes or in paper covers. 
Besides these there are five other books by 
this well-known author, issued only in paper 
binding. 





Press of Francis-Valentine Co., San Francisco 

















